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A FORGOTTEN WATERWAY 


See “The Middlesex Canal,” Page II 
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THE MIDDLESEX CANAL 
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HERE, IN BILLERICA, WAS THE FLOATING TOWPATH. 


[ this time, when the Panama Canal is to be feared that the morals of the people in 
A attracting world-wide attention, and the | these towns will be corrupted by the transaction 
Cape Cod Canal is nearing completion, | | of business upon ‘the canal on the Sabbath. ’’ 
it is interesting to get a glimpse of another | There was a rule, however, that the boatmen 
inland waterway—one that was in full opera- | should not ‘‘disturb the places of public wor- 
tion in Massachusetts a hundred years ago. | ship near which they pass, nor occasion any 
Perhaps few of the present generation have noise to interrupt the tranquillity of the day,’’ 
even heard of the Middlesex Canal, and yet|and so on Sunday there was no blowing of 
its construction cost a million dollars, and for | the signal horn to notify the lock tender of the 
nearly forty years it did a thriving business. | approach of a boat. 

In 1793 the legislature granted a charter to| ll travel on the canal had to stop at night, 
the proprietors of the Middlesex Canal, and | and for that reason many taverns grew up 
ten years later the first boat made its trip over | along the line. These became famous for their 
the full length. The leading spirits in the | hospitality, and as social centres of their com- 
enterprise were James Sullivan and Col. | munities. The Bunker Hill in Charlestown, 
Loammi Baldwin. The former was attorney- | ‘‘Bud Parker’s’’ and the Fountain Tavern in 


SORE THROAT or HOARSENESS use BALM-ELIXIR. 
All dealers. EASTERN DRUG CO., Distributors. 








| logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 


It pays to ask your grocer for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


That’s the way to get the best. 














Schools, Colleges and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 


| Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
| School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
| whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, | 
and if you have any preference as to its location. | 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, | 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


HUB-MARK 
RUBBERS 











See that the Hub-Mark is on the rubber 
before you buy. It is your insurance 
of Standard First Quality Rubber Foot- 
wear for every purpose. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


HUB-MARK RUBBERS 


ects , al Shoe Company 
Established 1 Malden, Mass. 
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Old-Fashioned Mince Pie 


Many of the customs of old colonial days 
and many articles of use and enjoyment of 
those days are gone. Customs change, imple- 
ments of use are altered and improved. Many 


articles of food that were popular then are 
unknown now, but the old-fashioned mince 
pie holds its own. There has been no im- 
provement on that, and nothing supersedes it. 
Do not think that we are indorsing every pie 
that is labeled ‘‘mince."’ We are talking of 
real mince pie made with 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


Thanks to some- 
body's foresight in 
preserving one of 
the famous old rec- 
ipes, we are able to 
make mince in the 
old-fashioned way 
with the old-time in- 
gredients, and here 
it is. 

A 10-ct. package 
makes one large or 
two small pies. 

Your grocer prob- 
ably has it or knows 
where to get it. If 
he doesn’t know, tell 
him. 

When ordering Mince ask also for 


Grandmother’s 
Pure Fruit Marmalade 


In glass jars. Notice the 
label. Made from oranges, 
lemons and sugar. One of 
the most delicious, whole- 
some preserves ever put 
upon the market. Reason- 
able in price, too. Three 
different sizes. Both Mince 
and Marmalade have been 
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general of Massachusetts 1790-1807, and its Medford, and the Horn Pond House of Woburn 


governor 1807-8. The latter became superin- | 
tendent of the canal, and was ‘‘the animating | 
soul of this stupendous work,’’ but he is now | 
chiefly remembered from having an apple | 
named for him. 

The course of the canal was from M iddlesex 
Village on the Merrimac River, within the | 
present limits of Lowell, through Chelmsford, 
Billerica, Wilmington, Woburn, and Medford, | 
to the Charlestown Mil! Pond. Somerville and | 
Winchester are now on the route, but at that 
time they were not separate towns. From the 
Charlestown side, many of the boats were 
floated across to Boston Mill Pond, and, 
through the Mill Creek Canal, made their way 
as far as New Faneuil Hall or Quincy Market. 

At Billerica Mills, where the canal received 
water from the Concord River, the height 
above sea level was one 
hundred and four feet, 
and from that point 
to the Merrimac there 
was a drop of twenty- 
seven feet. It was 
necessary to construct 
twenty locks to adjust 
the water to the vary- 
ing levels of its twenty- 
seven miles, and to 
build aqueducts over 
seven brooks and riv- 
ers. This was expen- 
sive work, even at a time when the wages of 
day laborers were only eight dollars a month 
‘‘and found,’’ and carpenters demanded but 
ten or twelve dollars. 

The square-ended canal boats were from 
forty to seventy feet long, and about nine feet 
wide, and were guided by a long oar at the 
stern. Once started, they floated readily, and 
a single horse could draw a load of twenty 
tons, while a yoke of oxen would pull a raft 
of lumber many times that weight. Two 
horses usually accompanied a boat, but one 
received a ‘‘free ride,’’ while the other worked 
—except in the case of passenger boats, which 
used two horses, driven tandem. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Boston and its vicinity required ninety thou- 
sand cords of wood annually, and this alone 
furnished considerable business for the canal ; 
fruit, butter, cheese, meat, and many other ar- 
ticles were brought in from the country towns, 
while ‘‘West India goods, ’’ fish, and manufac- 
tured commodities made up the return cargo. 

In the days before railways and trolley cars 
were even thought of, people considered it a 
great outing to take a trip to Medford or 
Woburn on the ‘‘swift packet boat Governor 
Sullivan.’’ The Sullivan and the General 
Washington were the ‘‘floating palaces’’ of 
their day. They carried passengers only, and 
had good-sized cabins and several berths. By 
keeping the horses at a trot, they made a speed 
of four miles an hour. 

The opening of the canal brought about a 
new order of things in at least one respect, 
for ‘‘in consideration of the great distance from 
home at which the users of the canal ‘often 











THE OLD BOARDING HOUSE, 
MIDDLESEX VILLAGE. 





found themselves at the end of the week,’’ 
Sunday travel was permitted. This was dis- | 
approved by many, Who felt, as did the good | 
minister of Chelmsford, that it was ‘‘greatly | 


were all well-known stopping places. 

The palmy days of the canal were from 1819 
| to 1836. Business took on new vigor after the 
War of 1812. The proprietors had great plans 
for extending their waterway by the use of the 
Merrimac and other rivers. They dreamed of 
| cutting through to the Connecticut, and even to 
Lake Champlain, and so to the St. Lawrence. 
They had spent nearly $100,000 on locks and 
canals that opened the Merrimac as far as 
Concord, New Hampshire, when the whole 
project received a deathblow from a most un- 
expected source. 

The beginning of the end came with a peti- 
tion for a charter for a railway between Boston 
and Lowell. Of course the proprietors of the 
canal made a vigorous fight against the paral- 
leling of their right of way by a competing 
line. They argued that 
‘* passengers are now 
carried, at all hours, 
as rapidly and safely 
as they are anywhere 
else in the world; and 
if the usual time con- 
sumed in passing from 
one place to another 
be three hours, there 
seems not to be any 
such exigency to make 
that space of time half 
what it is now as to 
justify the establishment of a railroad for that 
purpose only.’’ Notwithstanding the protests, 
the road secured a charter. 

Game to the last, the proprietors of the 
canal ‘‘assisted at their own .obsequies,’’ by 
hauling much of the material for building the 
railway. Even the first two locomotives went 
up the canal in pieces, and were assembled 
at Lowell. 

The year the road was opened the business 
of the canal fell off one-third, and in a short 
time the new enterprise had made it a thing 
of the past. 

Although the last boat passed through the 
canal nearly seventy years ago, much of the 
path can be easily followed. Of course Charles- 
town Mill Pond has long been filled in, and 
the Sullivan Square Station now stands nearly 
over the route of the canal; but near the stone 
quarry close by Mystic Avenue in Somerville 
you get a glimpse of the old bed of the ‘‘ditch.’’ 
Occasional traces appear in Medford and along 


the Mystic boulevard. There is a picturesque 


view where the path once crossed the Aberjona 
in Winchester, and through Wilmington you 
can plainly see the line from the railway. 

One of the most interesting spots is at North 
Billerica. Here, where the canal took its 
water from the Concord River, the old towpath 
still projects far into the basin. From its end 
a floating towpath once reached to the solid 
ground on the other side of the pond. The 
rock and ring to which this was fastened are 
still there, and an immense log that used to 
protect the canal from floating timber is still 
guarding the entrance to the lock. And near 
the Merrimac at Middlesex Village, taunted 
| by every locomotive that runs shrieking along 
the river, stands the little white tollhouse, as 
if still waiting for the jolly, boisterous crowd 





| of boatmen with which it was so long familiar. 
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test and approved by 

I. B. Allyn, Chemist of the 

Pure Food Town of West- 

field. When you once try 

Wheat Coffee these goods, you'll not need 

> a fine substitute for to a _—_ ~ cig! ap- 
* coffee. It benefits proved by any y. Your 





own experience will be ap- 
proval enough. 


Grandmother’s 
Pure Apple Jelly , 


made from sound, clean 
apples and sugar. Noth- 
ingelse. Absolutely pure. 
One of the daintiest, 
most wholesome jellies 
ever known. Try it for 
tarts, jelly roll, jelly sand- 


the entire system. 
It's a tonic to nerves and brain, it aids diges- 
tion, it doesn’t produce biliousness or irritate 
the nerves, and it assists nature in expelling 
impurities, and it regulates the system prop- 
erly. It was recommended to our family by 
an old and noted physician, and we have used 
it continuously for the last 10 years. It's easily 
prepared, rich in color, delicate in flavor, and 
equal to the best coffees. —Miss J. Z.———"’ 
(Writer’s name given on request.) 





Thousands of Old Grist Mill users are having 
the same gratifying experiences as this writer 
describes. Itis the only “coffee’’ 


used in omes. If wich, etc. It maintains 

you haven't tried Old Grist Mill, the Whipple standard 

don’t you think you ought to? of quality, and anyone 
who has used Grand- 





If your grocer hasn’t 
it, send 25 cents for 
full-sized package 
(1 1b.) by parcel post. 


mother's Mince or Mar- 
malade will know what 
that means. 


Every grocer wants to 








supply his customers’ 
needs. Let your grocer know your need of 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON these goods. If he forgets, ask him again. 


Boston, Mass. WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., Natick, Mass. 





























Electric Lights 


Are SAFE, RELIABLE and 
CONVENIENT 


$300 and up buys our Storage Battery stem 
with Engine and Dynamo complete, Teated: 


Lunt, Moss Co., 43 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Salesroom, 37 Warren Street 
Manufacturers of Wood Sawing Ontiite, ves i Sutitters, 


Grinding Mills, and the Lunt, Moss jupply 
for try Homes. Gnesireiea’ es ting D Free. 











A Busy Man Remarks: 


“I ‘got even with myself’ last Sunday—you know how it rained—well, I spent the 
whole day at my Emerson Player Piano!” Mr. Average Man—the man of business 
cares, and untutored hands when it comes to piano playing—sits at his Player and 
gives a real treat to a musical 
friend, with touch, technique, 
and color in his execution. It 
may be grand opera, or an aria 
from one of the great Masters, 
or a hit from the latest comic 
production. 

The Emerson Player Piano 
translates his mood perfectly— 
putting into music his own 
imaginings—transporting him as 
it were, into new lands and 
among strange peoples. 

A simple for music 
makes all this possible, with the 
Emerson Player—the ear to hear 
and the hand to play simply 
merge into one, in the most 
natural way. 

With the Emerson Player you 
will attain the sympathetic and 
melodic quality you have in 
music. 

Write for Catalog. 
Dealers in principal cities and towns. 


& Emerson Piano Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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HE spring rains that year in 

Redstone, as throughout the 

country, were heavy and con- 
tinuous. The roads were rivers of 
mud. The river, never before so 
high in late April, dashed over the 
falls with a roar that all but drowned 
the clatter of the looms. But the 
work at the big mills went merrily 
and prosperously on. 

One evening Hamilton Polley, 
now night watchman at the factory, 
came to his task with news. The 
first victim of spotted fever had been 
stricken down in Redstone. 

An epidemic of cerebrospinal 
meningitis, known in those days by 
its common name of black or spotted 
fever, had swept up through the 
Pennsylvania coal regions, and 
thence into the valley of the Lacka- 
wanna. In Carbondale hundreds 
had been stricken, and fifty out of 
every hundred attacked by the 
disease had died. And Carbondale 
was only forty miles from Redstone. 
Here and there between the two 
towns isolated cases had appeared ; 
but now the news that Hamilton 
Polley brought was that the disease 
had found its first victim in Red- 
stone. 

The next day three more cases 
were discovered, and the first person 
stricken was already dead. People 
went to their homes that night 
soberly and afraid. When, on the 
following day, no new cases ap- 
peared, they breathed a little easier. 
But on the third day, Friday, six 
persons, old and young, came down 
with the disease. Then the people 
of Redstone made ready for the 
siege. Carbondale had been devas- 
tated and decimated, and shut out 
from the world. Perhapsa like fate 
awaited Redstone. 

Physicians hurried about with 
grave and apprehensive faces. 
People met on the street corners 
and in public places, and talked 
over the situation with hushed 
voices, as if they were fearful of 
disturbing the sick. When Sunday came, 
twenty were lying ill, and several had died. 
After Sunday there was a lull. Three days 
went by, and only two new cases had ap- 
peared. Then, on Thursday, with terrible sud- 
denness the disease attacked forty new victims. 

Redstone was terror-stricken. People fied | 
from their homes by road, by railway, to| 
escape the scourge. Then the trains passed | 
through the village without stopping, and Red- | 
stone was quarantined by the outside world. | 
But the grim tragedy of disease and death | 
went on. Stores were closed; business was 
suspended; the mills stopped running. The | 
streets were deserted except by hurrying doc- 
tors, and slow-moving hearses, and men and | 


| New victims fell at the 


| entered. 


Copyright, 1914, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


“COME, MISS GIFFORD... 
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- YOU MUST OBEY ME AND GO HOME.” 











touch of the black visitor. 
Paul heard one day that 
Hamilton Polley had been 
stricken, and hurried to his 
| cottage. It was true. The 
| old man lay gasping in the 
| clutch of the enemy. 


Chapter 


‘*T’m done for, young man,’’ he said, as Paul | 
I was about | 


**Don’t matter much. 
wore out, anyway. Good chance, though, to 


eALBINO.= 


— 
In Ten Chapters 





7em 


knock 
You’re as good as 
Sure, your pa 
don’t amount to much, but 
your ma, she’s a grand good 


of your hair, 
down. 
any of ’em. 


woman, Paul.’’ After a 
brief pause, he continued: 
‘*Pore little feller! Pore 
little feller! Eh? What’s that you’re sayin’? 
I can’t hear ye. Speak louder. So! Well, 
you jes’ tell Lyme Gifford ’*t Ham Polley 


Nine 


women bent on errands of mourning or of | find out who your friends are, and—would you | says —’’ 


merey. Almost every other house had death | 
as a visitor. 


believe it?—Lyme Gifford’s one of ’em. 


You | 
|know what he did yesterday? Sent me a| 
The old doctor who had been with Richard | hundred dollars to pay the undertaker’s bill | soon. You must obey me and go home. 


‘*Come, Miss Gifford. You can do nothing 
for him, and Richard Bolton will be here very 
I am 


Bolton in those days and nights when he was|for Martha. Said he owed it to me, one| in authority in Redstone, you know.’’ 


so sore beset succumbed to the disease. So| way or another. He’s gettin’ human, Lyme | 
| ‘It’s a white-haired boy, a son of Richard 
Then came on an attack of terrible nausea. | Bolton. 
and pray with the dying. So did scores of | Paul stayed and did what he could, but at | away, and I never saw him again. 


did the young preacher, who had been going | 
from house to house to comfort the distressed 


| ig. 2 


‘*T know whom he’s talking about, ’’ she said. 


I hurt his feelings once, and he ran 
If he were 


men and women in all walks of life, the strong | last had to go to attend to other duties. When | here now I’d ask him to forgive me. If I have 
and the weak, fall before the terrible onslaught | he called again the next day, he found Ruth | ever caused anyone any unhappiness I should 


of that pitiless enemy. 
Then followed disorder. It is a sad com- 


human nature that beings in the guise of men | 
should take advantage of such a time to steal | 
and rob.- But so it was, and so it has ever | 
been. A public meeting was called to devise | 
means to protect the community, and to alle- 
viate, as far as possible, the horrors of disease. 
The municipal government had broken down 
completely. 

It was apparent that some strong and fear- 
less man, with power to choose his own helpers, 
must, for the time being, be given the reins of 
government. And Paul Bolton was chosen. 
He had no family to claim his attention. He 
had the confidence of the entire community. 
He had shown his ability. He was the one 
strong and fearless man on whom all could 
depend. Paul accepted the position, not un- 
willingly, but soberly, with a full sense of 
responsibility. He appointed officers and com- 
mittees, and proceeded to bring order out of 
chaos, and to stay, so far as human effort could 
do it, the ravages of the plague. 

But the cloud of pestilence still hung low. 








Gifford sitting at the old man’s bedside. 


like to be forgiven for it now. It seems to me 


‘*Miss Gifford,’’ he said, ‘‘this is no place for | | that this is a time to recast one’s life and 
mentary on the weakness and baseness of | you. I asked you ten days ago to stay out at | make ready for whatever God sends us.’’ 


your house, where the air is pure, and you | 
will have a fair chance. ’’ 

She looked up at him appealingly. 

‘‘T had tocome. This old man has been my 
good friend since I was a very little girl. I 
could not let him die here alone. ’’ 

‘“*T know. We cannot provide nurses for | 


half the sick. But I have arranged for my—| 


‘*And if He sends you what you deserve, 
Miss Gifford, it will be nothing but good. He 
will give you good health, and a long life, and 
such happiness as you have given to many 


| others. And you must help Him by leaving 


this plague-stricken village and going back to 
| your home. ’’ 
‘*But there are so many here who need help 


for Richard Bolton to come and stay with | and comfort; so many who have been kind 


Hamilton until —’’ 
‘*Thank you! It will not be long. 
pitiful to see them go like this.’’ 


She leaned over and pushed back the strag- | 


It is so | 


and good tome. I must go to them.’’ 

‘‘And .ere are those who need you more 
and love you better than any who are now 
sick or in distress. And for their sakes, Miss 


gling hair from the old stage driver’s forehead. | Gifford, for their sakes —’’ 


But he did not know who sat at his bedside. 


He neither saw nor heard. His mind was | 
wandering back into other scenes. He thought | 


he was on the road from Mooresville to Red- 
stone, driving his horses as in the old days. 
“Git up, Joe!’? he murmured. ‘‘Git up, | 
Jinny! Don’t ye never want to get to Red- | 
stone? As I was sayin’, Paul, my boy, if 


any of them young whelps twits ye on account | 


‘*Yes, my father. I forgot. He is very 
anxious. As soon as I call on poor Mary 
Fosdick I will hurry back to him.’’ 

She started out at the open door, and then 
turned back. 

**T ought to tell you,’’ she said, ‘‘how much 
| the people appreciate you. Youare doing such 
a noble work. Father says that if this town 


is saved it will be owing to you, and that if | 
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you live there will be nothing too 
good for the town to do for you. 
So you must live, Mr. Barton. And 
to live you must spare yourself. 
Please do! I ask it.’’ 

She looked up at him appeal- 
ingly, and the flush, deepening in 
her cheeks, swept up to her forehead 
and lost itself in the waves of her 
sunlit hair. He went forward and 
took both her hands in his. 

‘** You cannot ask anything of 
me,’’ he said, ‘‘consistent with my 
duty to these people who have put 
their trust in me, that I will not 
strive to do. And if there is one 
thing above another that will give 
me strength to do my work and 
save myself, it is the knowledge that 
you have spoken so to me.’’ 

He looked down into her eyes, 
but she drew her hands away, and 
hurried out to her carriage. 

When Richard Bolton came, the 
sick man’s delirium had given place 
to stupor; the end soon followed. 

Richard Bolton dug Hamilton 
Polley’s grave in the moonlight of 
a cloudless night. It was not the 
first grave he had dug in those times 
of terror, nor was it to be the last. 
Whatever work called for the labor 
of his hands or appealed to the good- 
ness of his heart, that work Richard 
Bolton did. He spared himself 
neither day nor night. He nursed 
the sick, he comforted the dying, 
he buried the dead. He gave him- 
self, body and spirit, to those people 
who had ignored him, and ridiculed 
him, and reviled him. To one who 
protested against the extravagance 
of his service, he said: 

‘*It is only just. Here I spent 
the wasteful years of my life; here 
I neglected my own and preyed 
upon others; here my regeneration 
was accomplished; and here, by 
the help of God, I shall prove that 
I repent for my past by doing 
the work that He has set before 
me.’’ 

And because of the example of 
his courage, and his splendid moral strength, 
other men found courage and heart to labor 
with him. And whenever his name was 
mentioned in those sad days, there was al- 
ways some one to say, ‘* Thank God for 


| Richard Bolton!’ 


Then, one morning, while the pestilence was 
at its worst, word came to the village that 
Lyman Gifford’s daughter had been stricken. 
Paul found a horse, leaped into the saddle, and 
hurried to Locust Farm. It was true. Ruth 
was prostrate. Aunt Emma was nursing the 
patient, for no other nurse could be had. 
The helpers on the farm, and those who had 
gathered there for refuge, when they learned 
that the daughter of the house had been 
stricken, fled from the place like the terror- 
stricken cowards that they were. Of them 
all, only Melissa remained faithful to her task. 
No man was left on the entire estate except 
Lyman Gifford, and he was as helpless as 
a child. When Paul leaped from his sad- 
dle at the porch, he found Gifford walking 
up and down, moaning and wringing his 
hands. 


‘*T can’t stand it!’’ he cried. ‘‘She’s all I 


have, Mr. Barton! You don’t know, oh, you 
don’t know !’’ 
‘*Yes, Mr. Gifford,’’ Paul replied, ‘‘I do 


know, but we cannot save her by lamenting. 
We must work. The doctor’s buggy is at the 
post. Is he here?’’ 


‘*He’s upstairs with her now. But he can’t 


help her. He’s lost seventy-five per cent. of 
his cases already. He can do nothing—noth- 
ing.’’ 


Gifford broke down and began to weep. 
Paul laid a comforting hand on his shoul- 
der. 

‘‘He can do nothing unless we help him. 
You must pull yourself together. You must 
work. You must fight. We shall not let her 
die, youand I. You do not know what power 
there is in determination. ’’ 

While he was speaking, the doctor came 
downstairs and out to the porch. On his hag- 
gard face was a look of utter hopelessness. 

“‘I’m glad you’re here, Barton,’’ he said, 
**to stiffen up Lyman’s backbone. He needs 
| ag 

Paul took him one side. 
symptoms?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, the usual symptoms. 


‘*What are the 


By to-night we 
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shall have delirium, by to-morrow prostration, 
and then —’’ He waved his hand in a despair- 
ing gesture and was silent. 

At that moment Lyman Gifford came up, 
and demanded to know the worst. 

‘““There is hope, Mr. Gifford,’’ said Paul. 
‘‘There is always hope. The doctor is doing 
everything in his power.’’ 

‘*Yes,’? assented the doctor, mechanically 
repeating the word, ‘‘everything. I have left 
an opiate to be given if the pain becomes dis- 
tressing. I can do nothing more now. I will 
come again this evening.’? He started to go, 
but turned back again. ‘‘You might put a 
bag of cracked ice on her head. It will reduce 
the heat and pain there.’? And he hurried out 
to his buggy, and drove away. 

‘*She should have the ice at once, Mr. Gif- 
ford,’? said Paul. ‘‘I have learned that it 
gives much relief. ’’ 

‘*Yes, of course; I’ll send Jim for it now.’’ 

Gifford started quickly down the steps, and 
then as suddenly turned back. 

‘*T forgot, ’’ he said, bitterly. ‘‘Jim left this 
morning; and William, and the boy, and all 
the rest of them, before the cows were milked, 
or any chores done. They ran away like cow- 
ards and left me here alone—alone!’’ 

He clenched his hands in futile anger, and 
then sank down weakly on the porch steps 
and again burst into tears. But Paul hurried 
to the ice house, brought the ice to the kitchen, 
and with the help of Melissa made the pack 
for the sick girl upstairs. Although his soul 
was torn with anxiety and fear, he did not 
permit himself to lose his calmness. 

When he returned to the porch, Lyman 
Gifford was still there, moaning and wringing 
his hands. Paul again sought to instill into 
him some hope and some determination to face 
bravely what was before him, but he got little 
response to his appeal. So he called Aunt 
Emma, and gave her some suggestions out of 
his own experience with the sick. Promising 
to come again soon, he mounted his. horse and 
rode away. As he turned into the main street 
of the village, he met his father, bound on 
some errand of helpfulness. 

‘*Pather,’’ he said, ‘‘I wish you would go 
over to Lyman Gifford’s place as soon as you 
can, and give him some help. There is much 
that needs to be done.’’ 

‘*Yes, I will go. What about Ruth?’’ 

‘‘T do not know, father; do not ask me. 
She is very ill.’’ 

And he rode on to renewed effort in his work 
for the people of Redstone. Now that he had 
taken charge, human rights were respected 
in the streets of Redstone. Systematic aid 
was given to the helpless and the poor. Fresh 
doctors were brought to help those who were 
exhausted by their labors. Nurses who did 
not fear the plague were hurried in to care for 
the sick. Redstone acknowledged, with heart- 
felt gratitude, its obligation to Paul Barton. 

When Richard Bolton reached the Gifford 
homestead that morning, he found Lyman 
Gifford in a state of mental and moral collapse. 
Richard knew instinctively what were the 
necessary tasks, and he performed them. He 
even inspired the master of the house with 
some of his own quiet confidence, and got him 
to promise that when he left, later in the day, 
he would hold fast to his self-control. 

But when Richard was gone, the old feeling 
of helplessness crept back into Lyman Gifford’s 
soul, and, nerveless and diseonsolate, he sat 
down and wept. Late in the afternoon he 
went to his daughter’s door, saw her agonized 
countenanee, and heard her feeble moans. 
White-faced and terror-stricken, he crept down 
the stairs, and ran from the porch to the open 
road, to hail a passing traveler on ‘the way to 
Redstone. 

‘*Pind Dick Bolton,’’ he cried, ‘‘and tell 
him to come back here! Tell him, for the love 
of heaven, to come back! We cannot do with- 
out him |’? 

So at sunset Richard Bolton came back. 
The doctor was just descending the stairs as 
he crossed the hall. 

‘*What about the girl?’’ inquired Bolton, 
anxiously. 

The doetor looked at him with a white and 
hopeless face. 

‘‘Oh, she’s going just like the rest of them! 
It’sawful, Dick, it’s awful to see your patients 
go like this, one, two, three at a time, and no 
power on earth to save them.’’ 

He sank into a chair, nerveless and exhausted, 
and dropped his head into his hands. Then 
Dick Bolton, to whom no one would have 
listened in the old days, tapped him on the 
shoulder and bade him be of good cheer. ‘‘I 
have seen a vision,’’ said Bolton. ‘‘The clouds 
are about to lift. ‘The worst is over. It won’t 
be long now till you, and I, and all of us can 
take a blessed rest.’’ 

There was something in the man’s voice or 
in his manner, some strange, inspiring power, 
that led the doctor to look up, believing. He 
went back upstairs, and said to Lyman Gif- 
ford: 

‘*Dick’s here; and he says the worst is over. 
And do you know, Lyman, I’m inclined to 
believe him. ’’ 

He returned to his patient’s room, while 
Gifford hurried downstairs and met Bolton in 
the hall. 

‘*God bless you for coming!’’ he said. 








needed you. Takecharge. Doeverything. I 
leave it all to you. Only stay and help us!’’ 

At dusk Paul came. Calm, deliberate, re- 
sourceful, he had been for days and nights 
under a tension that few men could have borne. 
No one would have dreamed that in an upper 
room of this house was lying, almost at the 
point of death, one for whom he would have 
gladly given his life. He consulted with the 
doctor ; he gave instructions to-his father, who 
was to stay for the night; he suggested things 
for the relief of the sick girl that no one else 
had thought of, and then he went out to the 
porch, to return to his duties in the village. 
Here Melissa found him. She pointed a lean 
forefinger at Paul, who stood talking with his 
father and the doctor. 

‘*She wants you,’’ said Melissa, in a whis- 
per. ‘‘She ain’t in her right mind; but she 
knows you’re here, and she wants you.”’ 

So Paul went upstairs. At the door of 





HE Elrods were a happy family 
gathered for supper. The Cher- 
okee Strip had opened that day; 

the land race was over, and they had a 
farm. ‘The farmer and his oldest son 
came from watering the horses; his 
wife, a comfortably stout, smiling 
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Ruth’s room he paused. She saw him, and 
beckoned to him weakly to come in. 

‘*T wanted to see you,’’ she said, as he bent 
over her. ‘‘It’s all so very strange. Some- 
thing tells me that I knew you before, when I 
was a little girlh There was a white-haired 
boy,—or did I dream it?—and he was very 
good to me. And I said an unkind thing to 
him one day, and he went away—went away, 
and I have never seen him since. And I have 
dreamed—I have thought—that it was to you I 
was unkind. And I want you to forgive me.’’ 

He took her hand and pressed it to his lips. 
He did not speak, he could not. But, looking 
into his face with eyes through which the light 
of other worlds came shining, she saw that she 
was forgiven. And more than forgiven; oh, 
far, far more than that! She turned her face 


away then, and closed her eyes; and when she 
looked again he was gone. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 








him. I promised faithfully to meet them 
as soon as the ‘race’ was over.’’ 

Uncle Jack shook his head. ‘‘I can’t 
understand what your father means in 
letting you make these wild jaunts. 
There are more robbers, crooks, and 
horse thieves in here than were ever 





THE BAY HORSE SQUATTED, AND THEN GAVE A GREAT BOUND. 


woman, had fried two prairie chickens, and 
spread them upon the tailboard of the wagon; 
the children were playing happily outside the 
tent; and all were delighted with the site of 
their future home. 

A dark-eyed girl rode a black pony up to 
the wagon, jumped off, and began removing 
the saddle. She was laughing. 

‘*What mischief have you been up to now, 
Kit?’’ asked the farmer. 

‘*T have been staking a quarter of my own, 
Uncle Jack,’’ replied the girl. ‘‘The one right 
south of yours.’’ 

‘*But that was taken before we got here!’’ 

‘“*T know it, but that didn’t keep me from 
planting my flag, and holding the fort, too.’’ 

‘*What in the world! You couldn’t hold a 
claim, even if you had been on it first—you are 
not eighteen years old.’’ 

‘*T know how old Iam, uncle, and you don’t, 
or, at least, he doesn’t. You should have seen 
that boy start for me with a gun! I bluffed 
him, though! He turned and hiked back to 
his camp as soon as he had had a good look at 
me.”’ 

‘*Claim-jumping is a serious business, young 
lady. Some day one of your jokes will prove a 
boomerang. ’” 

‘*Not this time. I am only having a bit of 
fun at the expense of Betty Wilson’s big 
brother Bert. I saw them in the starting line 
this morning, but they didn’t see me. Bert 
wouldn’t have known me if he had, but Betty 
was my roommate at Lawrence last winter, 
and I knew him by his picture, of course.’’ 

**T see,’’ said Uncle Jack. ‘But that kind 
of joke would not appeal to me if I were in 
his place.’’ 

**All right, uncle of mine,’’ said Kit, ‘‘I’ll 
ride over to their camp in the morning, and 
apologize. I’ll go down there early, for you 
know I have to ride to Alva to-morrow. 
Father’s company of the Fourth Cavalry has 


before collected in one spot. You might as 
well try to ride through a tribe of Indians on 
the warpath. ’’ 

Kit laughed. ‘‘I have my gun, and I know 
how to use it. But I’ll be a good child this 
time, and do as you say. Maybe I shall have 
good company in a day or two, for Betty and 
her brother will have to go to the land office 
to file.’’ 

With Bert Wilson everything had gone 
wrong; the usually even-tempered young man 
was exasperated. His youthful sister had gig- 
gled when he indignantly told her of the 
manner in which some woman had ‘‘jumped’’ 
his claim. She agreed, however, that it would 
be well for him to start for Alva early in the 
morning, in order to be the first to file on the 
quarter section. 

Bert was up before daylight, all prepared 
for his fifty-mile ride to the land office, but— 
his horse was gone! He had picketed the 
animal in a swale of sweet grass only a hun- 
dred yards from camp. In some way the rope 
had become untied, and the horse had gone 
straight away to the west—a surprising thing, 
| for ordinarily a wise nag will take his back 
track on leaving camp. There was no mis- 
take about the old roan’s having gone west, 
however; Bert followed the tracks for more 
| than a mile, until he lost them among others. 
While he was trying to follow his lost horse, 
he had seen a woman, mounted on a black 
pony, dash away from the rival camp in the 
direction of Alva. She was the woman who had 
‘*jumped’’ his claim; there was no mistaking 
that black pony. Bert at once suspected that 
some of those people in the other camp had 
made off with his horse, in order to prevent 
him from getting to the land office. 

As he went from-clump to clump of jack 
oaks, hoping to find his horse hidden in one 
of them, he suddenly came face to face with a 





‘*T | been ordered there, and mother is to be with | tall man carrying a rifle. Bert’s face blazed 








with anger, but the older man was the first to 
speak. 

‘*What are you doing out here, young man?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘We were sure we saw you ride 
off for Alva an hour ago.’’ 

**You thought I would ride on ‘Shanks’ 
mare,’ did you, after you had got away with 
my horse? Whatare you doing here? Ihave 
caught you red-handed !’’ 

‘‘Got away with your horse! Why, confound 
you, I have lost the best team I had myself!’’ 

Bert had advanced threateningly, and the 
sturdy farmer was beginning to lose his temper. 
An inkling of the truth came to him, however, 
and his voice changed. 

**Look here, son,’’ he said, ‘‘let us see if 
we can’t straighten this out without quarrel- 
ing. Is your horse really gone? I am asking 
this because my niece and I thought we saw 
you ride away pretty fast on a roan horse. 
She at once mounted and followed. If it was 
not you, we were deceived by the horse—a big 
roan like yours. After she left, I found that 
two of my horses had strayed, the finest pair 
I had. I trailed them west.’’ 

In Bert’s mind there was a struggle between 
incredulity and belief. This man appeared 
honest and truthful. 

**T suppose she hurried because she feared I 
might beat her to Alva and secure my rights. 
You know yourself that I was on the claim 
two hours before she got there. ’’ 

‘*Why,of course! That part of it was merely 
the foolish joke of a mischief-loving girl—and 
she is hardly more than a child. I am Mr. 
Elrod. That was my niece, Kit. She recog- 
nized the young lady with you yesterday as 
Miss Betty Wilson, and you she took to be 
Bert Wilson. She meant to acknowledge the 
joke early this morning, before any harm was 
done. She was alarmed when she thought 
she saw you riding off for Alva. She meant 
to overtake you and explain, and so save you 


_@ hundred miles of hard riding.’’ 


Bert no longer questioned the man’s truth- 
fulness. ‘‘ Mr. Elrod,’”’ he said, as they 
walked back to camp, ‘‘it oceurs to me that 
your niece has placed herself in a dangerous 
position by chasing a horse thief. The prob- 
ability is that you really saw my horse; the 
man on his back could only have been the 
thief. ’’ 

‘Yes, and I’ll warrant he had something to . 
do with the disappearance of my horses. I 
suspect there is a gang at work—in fact, I have 
heard of a nest of horse thieves in here called 
the ‘Bad Doolans.’ I will supply you with 
another horse, and you can follow to see that 
no harm comes to her. She is reckless, and 
those Doolans would hesitate at no kind of 
deviltry.’’ 

An hour later, with his gun swinging at his 
saddle, and a lunch in his saddlebags, Bert, 
mounted on a strong but slow horse, was trail- 
ing the black pony. He noticed. where the 
pony’s tracks had joined those of a larger 
horse, but both were going at a round gallop; 
finally the hoofprints were lost in the well- 
trodden ‘‘old Oklahoma trail.’’ 

Not until ten o’clock, after he had gone 
twelve or fifteen miles, did he overtake her. 
She was seated on a log in a shady spot near 
the bank of a little creek. 

‘“*T was waiting for you,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
climbed a tree, and saw you coming. Do you 
know, I have almost ridden my poor pony to 
death this morning on your account?’’ 

‘*Yes, your uncle told me. He lent me this 
horse that I might follow you, and make due 
apologies for not having been mounted on my 
own horse. The truth is, my horse must have 
been stolen by the man you saw riding him, 
and your uncle has lost a team also.’’ 

‘*That accounts for it! That man seemed 
to be running away from me at first, but when 
he saw I was only a girl, he let me overtake 
him. I addressed him by your name, and he 
simply grinned. Then he said that he and 
his partners were collecting a drove of horses 
for the Texas market. I told him I was going 
to the creek to meet a friend. I might not 
have got rid of him if he had not said that he 
had to go up the creek and meet his partners. ’’ 

‘*You think the horse was mine?’’ 

‘*T am sure of it. He said he was coming 
back toseeme home. That was why I climbed 
the tree to see if you or anyone was coming.’’ 

‘*Pure bluff about his returning, if the horse 
is mine. I hope he does; we will wait here, 
eat our breakfast, and see. Did he give you 
any hint of where he was going ?’’ 

‘*He said they already had over a hundred 
horses in Bear Cafion, on Eagle Creek.’’ 

‘“*The very spot a gang of thieves would 
choose for a hiding place.’’ 

Bert dismounted, watered his horse, and tied 
the animal at the side of the trail. Kit released 
her pony, and let him drag his reins and crop 
grass, for she knew that he would not stray 
far from the other horse. 

Bert and Kit were hungry, and ate a hearty 
breakfast. The young man declared that he 
would organize a posse, and investigate Bear 
Cafion. It was probable that other settlers 
had lost horses. 

‘*But,’? Bert added, ‘‘I’m afraid we shall 
be too late. Bear Cafion is fifteen miles from 
here; we could hardly organize and get there 
before daylight to-morrow morning, and those 
rascals will have sense enough to get across 











the Cimarron River into the Cheyenne Indian 
country to-night. ’’ 

While Kit started to catch her pony, a few 
rods down the road, Bert mounted. Then a 
horseman rode up behind him, and he became 
suddenly alert. This fellow could hardly be 
the thief, he thought, for he rode, not the 
roan, but a strongly-built Indian horse. The 
rider passed, and turned on the girl a high- 
colored, aquiline face, now broadened in an 
impudent grin. 

‘‘J’]l take more stock in that yarn of the 
hare and the tortoise from now on,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘especially when the rabbit wants 
to be caught. ”? oe 

‘* Stop! ’’ Bert called, sharply. 
something to say to you!’’ 

The horseman swung his leg over his saddle- 
horn, struck a match on the sole of his boot in 
order to light the cigarette he had been roll- 
ing, and replied with easy insolence, although 
there was a sparkle in his beady black eyes: 

‘*Want to trade hosses, po’dner? I’ll swap 
for a difference of a hundred bucks. That 
bone-spavined old bay is a bit too slow to keep 
up with a fast little pair like them.’’ He 
jerked his arm toward Kit, who had paused 
in her efforts to catch the black pony. 

‘*The horse will do for an honest man, and 
is not much good to a horse thief!’’ retorted 
Bert, grimly. ‘‘And now —’’ 

‘‘Bert,’’ interrupted Kit, ‘‘that is the man, 
but he has changed horses !’’ 

‘“Thank you; so I suspected. Now, Mr. —’’ 

“Call me anything but a tenderfoot. I never 
did like that pie-faced breed.’’ 

The hand of the outlaw dropped to the butt 
of his pistol, but his smile showed his utter 
contempt for his antagonist. 

‘Bill Doolan, if that pleases you better!’’ 
said Bert. The thief started, and a wicked 
gleam shone in his half-closed eyes. ‘‘What I 
have to say to you,’’ continued Bert, sternly, 
‘*ig that you have stolen my horse, and prob- 
ably the one you are on now. Get off that 
horse !’’ 

‘‘Hands up there, Slowboy !’’ 

The outlaw’s voice was taunting, but deadly 
in its menace. Bert saw that the muzzle of a 
long-barreled’ revolver had swung to cover him. 
Reckless of consequences, Bert tried to jerk his 
rifle from the scabbard, but the weapon hung, 
and he desisted. 

‘The luck of a tenderfoot always holds 
good,’’ the taunting voice continued. ‘‘If 
that long gun had come out, it would be nine, 
ten, and all over for you right now. The old 
man has given strict orders agin’ scrappin’ 
to-day, or you would learn what it means to 
try to get the drop on Kid Elder. I’ll mark 
the old bay for you to remember me by; the 
next time I’ll leave the same mark on you!’’ 

The revolver cracked, the bay horse squatted, 
and then gave a great bound. With a neat 
round hole through the top of one of his ears, 
the frightened horse wheeled and bolted. Bert 
had all he could do to keep his seat on the 
backing, plunging animal. The Kid laughed, 
and galloped away. 

‘Billy, Billy! Come back here!’’ 
voice rang shrill with dismay. 

Bert finally got his mount under control, 
and jerked his rifle from the case, but the out- 
law had disappeared round a bend in the road. 
Kit, too, seemed to have fled. 

“‘Oh, he has roped my pony!’’ Bert heard 
her shout from some distance down the trail. 
Bert urged his horse to the place where Kit 
stood gazing forlornly along the road. 

‘‘That foolish Billy! He thought it was a 
race, and he always would try to get ahead of 
every horse that ran past him. The ‘thief 
roped him, and took him away !’’ 

‘*T guess the rascal was right when he called 
me Slowboy,’’ Bert said, with chagrin. 

She tried to console him. 

‘*A decent man couldn’t be a match for one 
of those fellows in a gun fight—he would not 
shoot unless forced to, and they are only wait- 
ing for an excuse. Maybe he will turn my 
pony loose after he has had his fun out of us. 
Shall we follow beyond the timber and see?’’ 

Bert was convinced that the black pony, 
which was a thoroughbred animal, was too 
valuable a prize for a horse thief to relinquish 
willingly. However, he gave up the old bay 
to Kit, and they made their way to the high 
ground beyond the valley. They could see 
the tracks of the two horses plain enough, 
but rider and led horse had passed out of sight. 

“T hate to lose him,’”’ said the girl. ‘I 
have had him since he was a wee colt.’’ 

‘*You are not going to lose him if I can help 
it. I happen to know Bear Cafion. It has 
walls so steep that the horses couldn’t get out 
if one end were closed, and its mouth is per- 
‘ectly hidden by dense underbrush and a wide 
swamp lying between it and the creek. I dis- 
overed the cafion by mere accident while 
trailing a wounded deer. ’’ 

‘‘Can’t you get help? There are people all 
\bout here on their claims. ’’ 

‘*But no one knows me, and every one is 
suspicious of every one else. They would 
think it a trick to get them off their claims. 
No; ride back, tell your uncle what has hap- 
pened, and he will raise a posse if he can. I 
«am going to Bear Cafion.’’ 

“Tam going with you!’’ 

‘‘T couldn’t think of letting you,’’ said Bert. 


‘*T have 


Kit’s 





**You couldn’t prevent me,’’ Kit replied, in 
a determined voice. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon they reached 
Eagle Creek, and were within five miles of the 
cafion. Meanwhile they had not seen the 
outlaw ; but people along the road whom they 
questioned told them that he had kept the trail 
until some miles back, when he had cut away 
to the southwest, straight for the cafion. 

Bert’s plan was to get within striking dis- 
tance of the cafion, and there wait until night- 
fall. He thought that the thieves would not 
attempt to drive the stock beyond the river 
until the moon rose at ten o’clock. 

After eating a meal in the woods, the two 
young people made their way down the tim- 


bered valley of the creek, and skirted the swamp | 


that barred the entrance to the cafion. Here 
they tied the horse, and then continued on foot. 

Soon they heard the sound of horses moving 
about as if in a corral. After walking on a 
few rods, Bert pointed to a light that seemed 
to come from a small window. 

‘*Here they are! They have made a dugout 
in the side of the hill. The mouth of the 
cafion is over there to the right; there must 
be a fence across it to keep the horses in.’’ 

Carefully keeping out of the light that shone 
from the window, the boy and the girl crept 
up until they were less than fifty yards from 
the outlaw’s retreat. 

Kit caught Bert’s arm. 
are fiddling and dancing !’’ 

The sounds broke out anew and louder; they 
heard the clear tones of a violin, and the sound 
of two pairs of feet keeping time in a break- 
down, and of clapping hands. ‘‘Whoop her 


‘**Listen! They 


‘up, boys!”? they heard the fiddler shout. 


‘*Drinking in celebration of a great haul,’’ 
murmured Bert. 

Then a man’s dancing figure pivoted before 
the light, and they saw him plainly. He was 
Kid Elder. 

A soft whinny came from close up to the 
dugout, and the black pony, still saddled and 


pridled, whirled round from his tether until | 


the light from the window struck fairly on his 
back. He had recognized his mistress. He 
was tied within ten feet of the door. 

‘*Kit,’? Bert whispered, ‘‘now is our time. 
I am going to get your horse while they are 
dancing. Come to that big tree.’’ 

They crept to the tree, which was within 
twenty -five yards of the 
dugout, but out of the light 


Kid yelled with fright or pain, and his revolver 
| fell with a thud. A second bung ! and a load 
| of fine shot tore out the window. 
| **The marshals!’’ cried a voice. 
you, Kid, and fasten the door!’’ 

A moment later, Bert had reached Kit, and 
was mounted on the horse she still held. 

‘**Lead the way!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Ride for 
it, Kit! They will shoot through the chinks 
between the logs !’’ 

Rifles and pistols crackled wickedly from 
the dugout, and the bullets whistled and 
whined round Kit and Bert. With eyes as yet 
unaccustomed to the darkness, the thieves were 


**In with 


its mark for all that. 

Then a diversion came! Frightened by the 
|noise and uproar, the herd of stolen horses 
rushed in a stream through the opening in the 
fence. The rest of that frail structure gave 
way before their wild stampede. Fortunately, 
| the crazed animals struck straight out into the 

swamp, across which they went thrashing and 
| splashing in mad freedom. The herd bloéked 
|all firing from the dugout, for its occupants 
| could not shoot except into the fleeing horses. 

Riding to the place where they had left the 
old bay, Bert jerked the bridle from his head 
and set him free; the old fellow trotted quietly 
after them. The underbrush forced them to 








ROUBLE was 
waiting for the 
| consul when he 

reached his office door 
that morning. It came 
| in the form of a Syrian 
|woman and her four 
| children, who had been 
| refused passage to Amer- 
ica by the shipping com- 
pany because they had 
trachoma. Our immi- 
gration laws do not per- 
mit sufferers from that 
disease to enter the country, and lay a heavy 
fine on the ship that brings a case to port. 
The Syrians had come to the consul, because 
—so they declared—they 
were citizens of the United 











that streamed from the 
window. 

‘*Keep the door covered 
with your gun, Kit, and if 
they open it, shoot; then 
run for the horse, and ride 
for your life. They can’t 
find me to-night in the 
woods. I have my rifle, and 
will look out for myself.’’ 

- **All right, Bert. I will 
do what you tell me.’’ 

The waiting was long to 
Kit. Not a twig cracked 
in the direction that Bert 
had taken. The loud danc- 
ing and the music of the 
fiddle never slackened. 
Presently the black pony 
disappeared from the light. 
Kit heard him moving— 
indeed, heard the footfalls 
of two horses coming 
slowly. A stick cracked sharp and clear under 
their feet. The horses halted, then came on 
again. 

Bert reached her with two horses, her own 
and the Kid’s; the latter also was saddled 
and bridled, just as when the outlaw had left 
it on dismounting. 

‘*They were tied together, and I took both,’’ 
Bert explained. ‘‘The Kid’s horse is a better 
one than mine, and might overhaul us. Get 
on and ride back beyond the reach of the light. 
Hold this horse, and wait for me. I mean to 
break the fence and stampede the herd.’’ 

The fence, which was built of rough poles, 
stretched from the corner of the dugout to the 
opposite side of the cafion. Inside it a large 
drove of horses were stirring about restlessly. 
To reach the corral, Bert would have to cross 
the strip illuminated by the window, but the 
outlaws were so busy at their dancing that 
the risk was not great. 

With his rifle ready, Bert crept to the fence. 
Kit heard him cautiously moving along the 
rails in search of the bars. Then she heard the 
poles drop gently. A wild mustang snorted, 
and with a great bound and clattering of hoofs, 
charged through the opening. 

At once the music and the dancing ceased. 








There was a quick shuffling of feet; then Kid | 


Elder stood in the open doorway, with his 
pistol in one hand, and holding a lamp high 
above his head with the other. Its beams 
fell straight on Bert, who, scarcely forty feet 
away, was trying to crawl across the lighted 
space. He was on his hands and knees, with 
his rifle extended before him, where he could 
not bring it to bear. 

‘*Slowboy again !’’ shouted the Kid. 

He leveled his heavy revolver at the crawling 
figure. But at the movement, a gun flamed 
in the outer darkness, and the-lamp in the 
outlaw’s hand was shattered into fragments. 








TROUBLE WAS WAITING FOR 
THE CONSUL. 


States. If they could prove 
their assertion, the shipping 
eompany would take them ; 
for Uncle Sam cannot turn 
his own children from his 
door, however dangerous 
their maladies may be. 

The woman knew only 
three words of English, 
and she had to present her 
case in the Syrian tongue 
through an interpreter — 
not a good way to prove 
citizenship, you would 
think. But the consul was 
not concerned with the 
woman’s language. What 
he wanted to know was 
whether her husband was 
an American citizen; and if 
so, when he became one. 
For the wife becomes a 
citizen at the same time her 
| husband does, whether she ever saw America 
or not; and the children born thereafter are 
| citizens, no matter in what land they see the 
| light. 
| The woman had at hand no proof of her 
husband’s citizenship, but declared that he 
jo furnish it. The consul thereupon dic- 
tated a message for her to cable to her hus- 
| band in America, asking him to send proof. 
| There the case rested for the day. 
| The next applicant for aid was already in 

sight—a bearded Ethiopian. He said he was 
both a citizen and a seaman—a combination 
that is a trump card when properly played. 

A consul is allowed the largest liberty in 
| ielping Uncle Sam’s stranded seamen. He 
|can bed them, board them, clothe them, heal 
| them, furnish them passage home, or bury 
| them—all at the expense of the government. 
That is, if they really are American seamen. 

That point is not always easy to establish. 
Your ocean wastrel usually turns up without 
any papers to show his past career, but with 
| abundant wiliness in getting government aid. 
The consul must depend upon his own shrewd- 
ness to get at the essential facts. 

In the case of the black man, there was no 
evidence except his own statement. A few 
questions proved his seamanship. As for his 
citizenship—well, the consul asked him ques- 
tions in geography by way of test. The man 
said that New Orleans was his home. Ques- 
| tioned, he declared that New Orleans handled 
great stores of cotton and lumber; that its 
chief street was called Canal Street; that it 
was situated upon the Canada River; and 
that it was distant one hundred miles from 
Savannah. 

Rather a poor showing in local geography, 
certainly. Yet the consul passed the candi- 
| date, and took him under the wing of Uncle 
Sam—because the man spoke a lingo that he 
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ride slowly, but five minutes later they passed 
round the end of the swamp, and halted in 
the open woods. 

The Doolans were firing again, but they 
did not yet dare to leave the dugout. 

‘**Those horses will not stop under ten 
miles, ’’ said Bert, with grim satisfaction, ‘‘and 
they are going toward our camp. Now Kid 
Elder and the Bad Doolans generally have 
their work cut out for them ; they won’t trouble 
us any more. ’’ 

‘*Bert, do you suppose I hurt him?’”’ Kit 
asked. 

‘*Hurt him! No, he is too tough for that. 


firing blindly, but a stray missile might find | But when he picks the shot out of his arm and 
| hand to-morrow, he will realize the difference 
| between a slow boy and a quick-thinking, 


quick-acting girl.’’ 

Three hours later Kit and Bert recrossed 
the little creek on their way back to camp. 
There they met Uncle Jack, who had raised a 
party of men, and was trying to trail them. 

Led by Bert, the party returned to the 
dugout, but the thieves were gone. They had 
escaped across the river on foot, not even daring 
to try to capture enough horses to ride. Nearly 
all the stolen stock subsequently found its way 
into the hands of its rightful owners, ineluding 
Bert’s roan and Uncle Jack’s team. The Bad 
Doolans never returned to the Cherokee Strip. 


ADAYin the CONSULS OFFICE 


®y Arthur B.Cooke 


American at Patras,Greece 


could have learned 
only along the levees 
of the Mississippi ; and 
because the consul, 
having grown up in 
the South, was famil- 
iar with many similar 
cases of negro igno- 
rance. 

The next applicant 
was a Greek, who told 
a touching story. He 
had gone to America 
years before; had be- 
come a citizen under the law; had married 
there, and was bringing up a family of good 
Americans. Business had brought him on a 
trip to Greece, and the mother country had 
laid hands on him for her army. He was dis- 
tracted, and came hoping that the Stars and 
Stripes could shield him from Turkish bullets. 

Unfortunately, the consul could not help him. 

‘* What! ’’ exclaims the American reader. 
**Does not the flag protect our citizens at all 
times and in all places?’’ 

Theoretically, yes. Practically, no. 

The man had been Greek before he became 
American, and the King of the Hellenes does 
not recognize the right of his subjects to doff 
their fealty without his consent. In default 
of any treaty to the contrary, the maxim 
applies that possession is nine points of the 
law. And so the King got his soldier. 

The first duty of a consul is to guard Amer- 
icans and their interests in foreign lands. In 
the discharge of that duty, he has behind him 
all the authority of his government; but he 
must know both when to use his authority, 
and when not to use it. 

Having disposed of the last applicant for 
aid, the consul turned to his mail. 

The letters ranged from dignified instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of State, through 
commercial letters, down to the epistle of the 
man who thought the consul had nothing to 
do except to buy foreign stamps for collectors. 

The instructions from the Secretary of State 
were to make for the Department of Agricul- 
ture an exhaustive report on the fruit crops of 
the district, and to get for the Department of 
Justice the criminal record of a Greek who 
had escaped from the law in Greece, and found 
asylum in America. 

Through the Department of State, a consul 
is the servant of every one of the nine depart- 
ments of our government, and must furnish 
promptly any information that any one of them 
may request. 

He also is a servant at large to the American 
business world; and the mail brought de- 
mands enough upon this particular consul’s 
service. One firm sent samples of gas pipe, 
and asked that they be presented at the local 
customhouse for exact quotations on duty. 
Another asked the consul to look after a motor 
boat that was reported as about to be sold at 
auction at the customhouse. The letter meant 
an hour’s search that day for the boat, which 
had passed out of the customs—and several 
hours’ labor on other days in adjusting the 
matter for the American firm. Other letters 
asked for information about the market for 
American leather in Greece, the condition of 
the automobile trade, the addresses of currant 
exporters, the names of hardware importers, 
and the exact cost of packing pickled citrons. 

A consul conducts, along with other business, 
a free information bureau for the American 
business man. Under our reorganized foreign 
service, the consul is expected to play no mean 
part in fostering our foreign trade. That he 
does largely by furnishing information direct 
to American firms upon request, and by assist- 
ing them to get their goods upon the markets 
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of his district. Any American business man 
has a right to ask a consul for full information 
about any aspect of trade in his district. 

A consul is also expected to make formal 
trade reports to the Department of State. From 
there his reports go to the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, where they are published 
in pamphlet form, and known as the ‘‘ Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports.’’ They are 
distributed throughout our business world. 

When the consul had cleared away such 
part of the correspondence as he could deal 
with at the moment, it was time for him to 
confer with the Chamber of Commerce about 
the sanitary packing of currants destined for 
America. 

That brings up another duty of the consul. 
The pure food act that Congress passed some 
years ago applies not only to articles shipped 
across state lines at home, but also to all food 
products that come from abroad. 

The consul at Patras, for example, is re- 
quired to see that the forty million pounds of 
dried currants and figs shipped every year from 
the packing houses in his district to America 
are prepared under sanitary conditions. He 
must know in what packing house every ship- 
ment of fruit has been prepared, and whether 
that house is observing the sanitary laws. 
For that he has the help of an expert inspec- 
tor. If any house is found offending, the 
collector of customs at our port of entry is 
notified, and the fruit of that house is held for 
examination on its arrival. 

After the conference on currants, the consul 
went out to see how the inspection of emigrants 
was going on at the shipping offices. Thirty 
thousand emigrants pass through that port 
every year on their way to America. Every 
one of them, old or young, has to pass before 
a representative of the consulate and be exam- 
ined by a physician. It is impossible for the 
consul to see every emigrant himself. He 
details a representative, and looks in on the 
inspection from time to time in order to con- 
sider doubtful cases. 

In the inspection of emigrants, a consul is 
coéperating with the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. Virtually, one-tenth of those who 
apply are rejected under the supervision of the 
consulate. 

Next in the working schedule of the consul’s 
office came the certifying of invoices. All 
merchandise imported into the United States 
has to be appraised by an American consul 
before it is shipped; and since there are some 
two billion dollars’ worth of imports every 
year, that puts no small responsibility on 
the three hundred consuls sprinkled over the 
earth. 

Not that a consul has always to see and 
appraise personally the shipments. The 
matter usually falls out in this wise: Every 
shipment—whether doughnuts or diamonds— 
has to have an invoice, in which the shipper 
declares the kind and amount of merchandise 
he is sending, and the price. The invoice is 
presented to the consul for certification. 
Before certifying, he must make sure that the 
prices given agree with the wholesale prices 
for such goods on the local market for the 
day. He must also see that other statements 
in the invoice are correct. In the eyes of the 
government this is a most important work, 
and great care is demanded of the consul; for 
the consular invoice supplies the data upon 
which the duty is figured when the goods 
arrive at our ports. 

There are two bases for the collection of duty. 
One is the ad valorem—according to value; 
the other is specific—according to quantity. 

Now the consul has to see to it that neither 
spurious values nor spurious quantities are 
declared in the invoices. A favorite scheme 
of some shippers is to declare too heavy a 
tare—that is, the weight of the boxes or bar- 
rels. The trick makes the invoice show a less 
net weight of goods than it should. When the 
goods pay specific duty, such a declaration 
clearly shows an intent to defraud the govern- 
ment. 

A consul must know not only the market 
prices of all goods invoiced through his office, 
but he must also know how they ought to be 
packed, and what the tare should be on any 
kind of merchandise. He must go into the 
markets and learn these things, and keep 
informed on them from day to day. 

While the consul was busy certifying in- 
voices, a vessel in the harbor was taking on 
cargo and passengers for New York. She 
sent word that she wished to clear for her 
destination, and would take her papers from 
the consulate that evening. Before the consul 
could give the papers, which were necessary 
for her entry into port at New York, and 
which we call her bill of health, he had to 
know exactly what kind of cargo she had been 
taking. If there was nursery stock, for ex- 
ample, she had to carry certificates showing 
that it was free from disease. Moreover, the 
consul had to inspect the immigrant quarters 
of the vessel in order to see that they con- 
formed to the requirements of our laws. He 
had to visit the ship’s hospitals, and learn 
whether there was any infectious disease 
among passengers or crew. 

That duty comes to a consul by way of the 
Treasury Department, and in it he codperates 
with our public health service. He is a picket 








of that most important service, stationed at a 
far point of vantage to-guard the health of 
our ninety millions of people; to protect our 
flocks and herds against diseases from abroad ; 
and to ward off from the country such calami- 
ties as that which it suffered some years ago, 
when the scale pest crept in through our 
Western ports and almost destroyed our orange 
groves. 

The consul got back from the vessel just in 
time to take the deposition of a witness for 
use in a lawsuit pending in American courts. 
A consul is a notary public, and must be a 
sort of lawyer in case of need. 

Toward the close of the day, a brief inter- 
lude in affairs gave him a chance to work on 





a special report on commercial conditions. 


Such reports contain material that a consul 
gathers from the highways and byways of 
business, and are in the interest of our foreign 
trade. 

Then came the winding up of the day’s 
business—for a consulate is decidedly a place 
of business. Each item of the day’s work had 
to find its place of record in some one of the 
fifteen books that make up the records of a 
consulate. Each piece of correspondence had 
to find its proper berth among the dossiers 
that hold the correspondence of the office. 
Accounts had to be balanced—for a consulate 
is a kind of subtreasury, where moneys of the 
government are received and disbursed. 

When all was in order, the consul turned 
off the lights of his office and went home. 


JAheDEVICEof MISS BETSEY 


Baer endured her 

troubles in silence 
and patience. Thin, nervous eugf 
Betsey Baer endured hers with ft 
angry protest. 

‘*The cousints will come three 
months from to-day,’’ Miss Sally 
said on the first of March, with 
angelic sweetness, just as she had 
said it on that day for many years. 


[7° Beer placid Sally 


®yElsie Singmaster 





never convenient in 
this world. It is too 
much to have them. 
They do not get up till eight o’clock, 
even these children. They go to 
tell us how we shall talk. Georgy 
told me I should not say, ‘ The 
butter is all.’ I will say the butter 
is all! How else should I say it 
when it is no butter any more? 


‘Those | They spoil our nice things, and they are 


new quilts what we made because Cousint| sassy. I like it not!’’ 


Sadie did not like the heavy ones, they are 
now ready. 


The new sheets, they are ready. | spectacles. 


Sarah Ann looked at the complainer over her 
‘*Why do you not tell these cousints 


It is wonderful how Georgy kicks out the | to stay away, Betsey?’’ she suggested. 


sheets. The new tablecloths are ready, too, 
and I mended the old one what little Edis,cut 
with her knife. ’’ 

Miss Betsey, who was sewing carpet rags, 
sniffed and snorted; she pulled her thread 
with such viciousness that it. snapped short 
before she had set the few stitches required 
for the fastening. Three times she opened 
her mouth, and then closing it, pressed her lips 
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MISS BETSEY, WHO WAS SEWING 
CARPET RAGS, SNIFFED 
AND SNORTED. 


firmly together. She had already said every- 
thing that she could possibly say upon this 
subject to her sister. She sought now a more 
sympathetic listener. 

‘*T am going to Sarah Ann,’’ she announced. 
‘*t must borrow a new apron pattern from 
Sarah Ann, sol can have plenty aprons to 
wait on these cousints. ’’ 

Carefully she wrapped her little black and 
white shawl about her head. It had been her 
mother’s shawl, and, like all material things, 
was highly valued in the Baer household. 

Miss Betsey shut the door behind her with 
ominous quietness. When she was herself, she 
was apt to slam doors; but when she was 
trying to control an angry temper, she shut 
them softly with great pains. Down the long 
board walk she went swiftly; her face was 
very red. 

Into Sarah Ann’s kitchen she walked with- 
out knocking. Sarah Ann, who was a fine 
seamstress, was making an elaborate apron; 
even into the hems of her gingham aprons she 
set the tiniest of stitches. ’ 

‘*Well, Betsey,’’ she said, and went on 
sewing. 

‘*October and November are nice months in 
the year !’’ announced Miss Betsey, with a fury 
that did not seem appropriate to the remark. 
‘*October and November I can enjoy; in Octo- 
ber and November, I ean do my work, and read 
my Bible, and play a little on my parlor organ, 
and go a little round to see the folks. But in 
January it begins. In January we made new 
quilts, because those that we had were too 
heavy for the cousints. In February we 
hemmed table napkins and tablecloths, and 
sewed carpet rags, because the cousints wore 
out our other things. Now it is soon time to 
begin to plant onions for the-cousints to eat. 
Then it will be time for us to plant other 
things for the cousints to eat. The first of 
June the cousints come. A week before she 
writes a letter. ‘Dear Cousint Sally,’ she 
writes always. ‘It is time that weare thinking 





of pleasant Millerstown and our dear cousints. 
Will arrive next Saturday if convenient.’ She | 
means if it is convenient to her. To us it is | 


‘*Sally would die before she would do such 





MISS BETSEY ROSE, CLENCHED HER 
HAND, AND BROUGHT IT DOWN 
ON THE KITCHEN TABLE. 


athing. It would not 
be Christian. ’’ 

**Or to come, but not 
to stay so long?’’ 

‘*That would not be 
Christian, either.’’ 

‘*Or to behave their- 
selves??? 

‘* They cannot be- 
have. I tried once to 
train these children. 
Their mom was off, 
and I shut Georgy in 
the upstairs and Edis 
in the cupboard, and 
Edis tore my best 
dress, and Georgy 
poured water from the 
pitcher on the bed. I 
said to Sadie, ‘Look 
once what these chil- 
dren did, Sadie!’ And 
she only laughed. She 
said my dress was old, 
and the bed would dry. Oh, I would learn 
them if I had them! Nobody will come to see 
us, because Georgy and Edis make fun of the 
people to their faces, and Cousint Sadie makes 
fun behind their backs. ’’ 

‘*Tt is six years since they first came,’’ said 
Sarah Ann, sympathetically. 

‘*Six! It will be ten this summer. ’’ 

**Indeed, I would do something,’’ advised 
Sarah Ann, vaguely. 

Miss Betsey rose, clenched her hand, and 
brought it down on the kitchen table so hard 
that Sarah Ann jumped in her chair. 

‘“*T will! Ido not know yet what it will be, 
but I will do it!’ 

But for the welcome of Cousin Sadie and 
Georgy and Edith—neither Miss Sally nor 
Miss Betsey could say anything but ‘‘Edis’’— 
preparations went on. A fine garden was 
planted, rooms were cleaned, and in spite of 
the fact that Miss Sally and Miss Betsey were 
probably two of the best cooks in the world, 
cookbooks were studied. Cousin Sadie did not 
care for Pennsylvania German dishes, —Cousin 
Sadie called them Pennsylvania Dutch,—and 
Georgy and Edith cried when they did not 
have what they wished to eat. There was no 
doubt that Cousin Sadie and her children were 
very selfish persons who were anxious to save 
money by visiting their relatives. Miss Sally 
and Miss Betsey might have had their reward 








“I WANT HER NOT TO VISIT US.” 





if they could have heard the accounts of ‘‘My 
cousins’ country place’’ that the cousins car- 
ried back to New York, and could have beheld 
the picture that they drew of two handsome 
ladies on a great estate. 

The spring was wet, and gardens flourished. 

‘*Tt will be plenty to eat for the cousints,’’ 
said Miss Sally, as, scarlet and soiled with 
earth, she bent over the garden beds. 

‘*We wouldn’t need to have a quarter so 
much garden if it weren’t for them !’’ muttered 
Miss Betsey. 

‘*The things grow well with this weather, ’’ 
said Miss Sally, gently. 

‘*This weather means that we will have a 
dry summer like three years back, and I must 
sleep in the attic because the cousints must 
each have a room alone. ’’ 

Miss Sally heard the mutterings. ‘‘It is nice 
that we have such a good young preacher.’’ 
Thus she tried to pour oil on troubled waters. 

‘*We cannot hear him, except once in awhile 
alone. And these cousints do not care for the 
Millerstown church. ’’ 

‘*Cousint Sadie is a widow.’’ 

‘*But she has money. She could go some- 
where and pay board. Ach, if I could just 
have one summer in my life once more!’’ 

‘*Perhaps’’—Miss Sally alluded to a hope 
long since grown dim—‘‘perhaps she will this 
summer ask us to visit her, so we can see a 
city yet before we die.’’ 

Miss Betsey straightened her thin little body 
from its cramped position. ‘‘I do not want to 
visit her; I want her not to visit us. She 
will never ask us; if she thought we would 
come, it would frighten her to death !’’ 

Soon only two months remained before 
Cousin Sadie and Georgy and Edith would 
come, soon only two weeks. Miss Sally drooped 
and began to grow thin; Miss Betsey’s eyes 
grew harder and brighter. The prophetic 
goose bone in which Miss Betsey had great 


. confidence, warned all to prepare for a hot 


summer with many heavy storms. 

‘*And Cousint Sadie makes us all get up 
and get dressed,’’ complained Miss Betsey. 
“*T would rather stay in my bed and wait 
what the Lord sends.’’ 

Miss Sally and Miss Betsey rose earlier in 
the morning, and went to bed later in the 
evening. 

‘*Here are early strawberries already. We 
must make a few preserves for them to eat 
when the fruit is scarce,’’ said Miss Sally. 

‘* And have none ourselves for winter !’’ 

‘*We can buy a few canned things.’’ 

‘*And get the lead poison and die! I will 
cook for them, and make their beds, and wash 
for them, but I will not commit suicide for 
them !’’ 

Miss Betsey sat for several hours composing 
a letter. The day she mailed it, she received 
from the post office Cousin Sadie’s annual 
letter, announcing 
the day on which her 
family might be ex- 
pected to arrive in 
Millerstown. 

The day that she set 
was the next after 
Memorial Day. She 
would not come ear- 
lier, because Georgy 
wished to see a better 
parade than the one 
in Millerstown. 
Cousin Sadie did not 
mean to be insulting; 
she wished only to 
show the cousins what 
a man Georgy was 
growing to be. At 
thought of him Miss 
Betsey’s heart sank. 

‘* Last year he pulled 
out the roosters’ tails, ’’ 
she cried, ‘‘and threw 
eggs at the cow, and 
put molasses on the door knobs! What will 
he do now? O dear! O dear!’’ 

‘*We must try not to think of these things, ’’ 
said Miss Sally, in her patient voice. 

‘* No, because we will soon have worse 
things to think of from this wicked boy.’’ 

Together Miss Betsey and Miss Sally sat on 
the porch in the twilight. They heard the 
evening train whistle; their neighbor, Billy 
Knerr, called to them that he would bring 
their mail from the office. Miss Sally thanked 
him in a faint voice. There would be no 
mail; Cousin Sadie’s annual letter had come 
a week ago, and Cousin Sadie herself would 
come on the morrow. 

Presently Miss Sally laid her hand on the 
arm of her sister’s rocking-chair, but Miss 
Betsey paid no heed to the caressing gesture. 
If she answered it, she would cry. 

The smell of the honeysuckle was sweet, 
that of the grape blossoms even sweeter. 
Children laughed and played on the dusky 
street. But poor Miss Betsey took no pleasure 
in anything. ‘‘I thought- we would help 
Louisa Knerr with her little baby,’’ she said. 
‘*Louisa is a nearer cousint than Sadie, and 
the baby is my name child.’’ 

Miss Sally made no answer. 

‘*And there is Maria Eckert so sick she 
cannot move with rheumatism. I cannot even 








go to Zion Church to see her. And she was 
my company girl.’’ 

Still Miss Sally said nothing. 

‘‘We cannot even invite this young preacher 
to eat with us for Sunday dinners. Can you 
not even answer me, Sally?’’ - 

‘*There is somebody coming in,’’ said her 
sister, as the gate slammed. 

‘‘Here is a letter from New York!’’ Billy 
Knerr cried. ‘‘Perhaps they are not coming !’’ 
In Millerstown one person’s affair was every 
person’s affair. ‘‘I wish you would give me 
the right to settle that boy, Sally. Shall it be 
a good whipping in the beginning, so he learns 
better, or one at the end, so it is punishment 
for everything he does?’’ 

‘‘Ach, Billy!’’ said Miss Sally. 
right to talk so.’? 

Miss Sally turned the letter over and over in 
her hands. ‘‘What could this be, Betsey?’’ 

But Miss Betsey made no offer to take the 
letter. Her eyes widened ; her hands clenched ; 
she swallowed as if to rid her throat of some 
obstruction. 

‘*T do not know, Sally.’’ 

Miss Sally rose with a painful bending of 
stiff joints, went into the kitchen, and lighted 
the lamp. After she had found her spectacles 
she opened the letter with a kitchen knife. 
Then for a long time she read in silence. She 
must have read over and over again what was 
written. When Miss Betsey turned to look at 
her sister through the window, the tears were 
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running down Miss Sally’s cheeks. Miss 
Betsey sat in her chair and questioned her. 

‘*What is it?’’ 

‘*She is going to the seashore this summer, 
and in the winter she is going to board; she is 
going to give up housekeeping. What does 
she mean by giving up housekeeping? What—’’ 
Miss Sally was dazed. 

Strength seemed suddenly given to Miss 
Betsey. She sprang up and faced Miss Sally 
beside the kitchen lamp. 

‘*Are they not coming?’’ she gasped. 

‘*No, they are not coming.’’ Miss Sally sat 
down heavily. ‘‘I prayed, Betsey. I did not 
have much faith, Betsey, but I prayed for one 
free summer before I died, and my prayer is 
answered. O my soul!’’ 

Miss Betsey seemed to grow in stature as 
she stood by the kitchen table. The color 
returned to her face, and her eyes flashed. 
She took the letter in her hand. 

‘*You may have prayed, ’’ she said, solemnly. 
‘*But I was the instrument. It was put into 
my mind to write these cousints a letter. I 
said Cousint Sadie would be frightened. She 
is going away this summer, and in the winter 
it will not suit her, either. She is so fright- 
ened she will never come again.’’ 

Miss Sally raised her hands in horror. 

‘*Did you tell these cousints not to visit us?’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Miss Betsey, firmly. ‘‘But 
I said when they came we would go back with 
them for a nice long visit in New York.’’ 


DIAMONDS 


== Dy Frank Lillie Pollock 2== 


In Eight Chapters. 


T nearly eleven o’clock that night some 
one knocked at the door of Fred Osborne’s 
room. He had indistinctly heard the 

bell of the boarding house ring below, and the 
sound of feet ascending the stairs. On open- 
ing the door, he recognized the dark, hand- 
some face of Maurice Stark, and behind it that 
of tall, rawboned Peter Macgregor. 

They were both.in fur caps and overcoats, 
for it was a sharp Canadian December night, 
and even at the first glance Fred observed that 
their faces wore an expression of excitement. 

‘*Come in, boys. I wasn’t going to bed. 
Here, take your coats off. What’sup? Any- 
thing the matter ?’’ 

‘The matter? 
Maurice. 

Maurice Stark was Fred’s most intimate 
friend in Toronto University, from which he 
had been graduated the year before. He knew 
Maegregor less well, for the big Scotch Cana- 
dian was in the medical school, and would be 
graduated in June. His home was somewhere 
far up in the northern woods; he had a great 
intercollegiate reputation as a long-distance 
runner. It was, in fact, chiefly in a sporting 
way that Fred had come to know him, for 
Fred himself held an amateur skating cham- 
pionship, and was even then training for the 
ice tournament to be held in Toronto in a 
couple of weeks. 

‘*Tt’s something big,’’ Maurice repeated. 
‘*The question is, can you get a holiday for a 
week or ten days?’’ 

‘*T’ve got it,’’ Fred responded. ‘‘I reserved 
my holidays last summer, and things aren’t 
busy in our office now. I’m spending most of 
my time training for the five and ten miles.’’ 

‘*Could you skate a hundred and fifty miles 
in two days?’’? demanded Macgregor. 

‘*] might if I had to—if it were a case of life 
or death. ’’ 

““That’s just what it is—a case of life or 
death, and possibly a fortune into the bar- 
gain,’’ said Maurice, gravely. ‘‘You see— 
but Mac here has the whole story. ’’ 

The Scottish medical student went to the 
window, raised the blind, and glanced out. 

‘*No sign of snow yet,’’ he remarked, with 
seeming irrelevance, as he came back to his 
seat. ‘‘Well, now, this is how I had the story. 
Last week I went home for a few days, up to 
Moorhead, away north of North Bay. The 
second day I was there they brought in a sick 


Something big,’’ said 


Indian by sleigh from Hickson, a little farther | 


north — sick with smallpox. The Hickson 
authorities wouldn’t have him there at any 
price, and had just passed him on. It wasn’t 
a very bad case of smallpox, but exposure had 
brought on a touch of pneumonia, and the 
poor wretch was rather shaky. The people 
at Moorhead were in a panic, —wanted to ship 
him down to North Bay,—but I got him fixed 
up in a sort of isolation hospital, and looked 
after him. That was how he came to tell me 
the story.’’ 

Macgregor paused, and went to the window 
again. Fred was listening with the utmost 
curiosity. 

‘‘Tt seems that last September this Indian, 
along with a couple of half-breeds, went up 
into the woods for the winter trapping, and 
built a cabin on one of the branches of the 
Abitibi, away up to the northeast of Lake 
Timagami. I suppose you’ve never been up in 


that country ?”’ 
‘Never so far as that. Last summer I was 





Chapter One bd 


canoeing up on Lake Tim- 
iskaming with my brother. ’’ 

Fred had made a good many , 
expeditions into the northern j 
woods and waters with his 
elder brother Horace, and 
Horace himself, as mining 
engineer, surveyor, and free- 
lance prospector, had spent 
most of the last five years in 
that region. At irregular and 
generally unexpected times he 
turned up in Toronto with a 
bale of furs, a sack full of 
mineralogical specimens, and 
a book of geological notes, 
which would presently appear 
in the University Science 
Quarterly. 

‘*Well, I’ve been up and 
down the Abitibi, and I think 
I know the exact spot where 
they built the cabin,’’ Peter 
continued. ‘‘Anyhow, I’m 
certain I could find it, for the 
Indian described the place as 
accurately as he could. 

‘*The three men trapped 
there till the end of October 
or so, and then a white man 
came into their camp. He 
complained of feeling sick. 
In a few days it was plain 
what was the matter with 
him; it was smallpox. 

‘*You know how the Indians 
and half-breeds dread small- 
pox. They fear it like death . 
itself, but those fellows seemed 
to have behaved pretty well at first. They did 
what they could for the sick man, but pretty 
soon one of the trappers came down with the 
disease. It took a violent form, and he was 
dead in a few days. 

‘*That was too much for the Indian, and he 
slipped away and started for the settlements 
south. But he had waited too long; he had 
the germs in him. He sickened in the woods, 
but had strength to keep going till he came to 
the first clearings. Somebody rushed him in 
to Hickson, and so he came into my hands. ’’ 

‘*And what became of the white man?’’ 

‘*No one knows. The Indian declared that 
the remaining half-breed was falling sick when 
he left. The white man may be dead by this 
time, or may be deserted there, or he may be 
pretty well recovered. But I left out the sen- 
sational item. My Indian said that the man 
had a buckskin sack on him, full of small, 
sparkling pebbles. He seemed to set great 
store by them, and threatened to blow the 
head off anyone who touched the bag.’’ 

‘‘Shiny pebbles? Perhaps they were dia- 
monds?’’ Fred cried. 

“Tt looks as if he might have found the 
diamond fields.’’ Peter’s eyes sparkled. 

Rumors of diamond discoveries were in the 
air just then. Every Canadian must remem- 
ber the intense excitement created by the report 
that diamonds had been found in the mining 
regions of northern Ontario. Several stones 
were actually brought down to Toronto and 
Montreal, where tests showed them to be real 
diamonds, although they were mostly small 
and flawed. One, however, was said to have 


THE KIT WAS HASTILY UNWRAPPED ... 


brought twelve hundred dollars, and the news | that, and it’ll all have to be bought to-morrow. 
set numberless parties outfitting to prospect for | Now 1 suppose we’d better improve the last 
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the blue clay beds. They met with no suc- 
cess, for in almost every case, the stones had 
been obtained from Indians who could give | 
no definite account of where they had been | 
found. 

Could it be that this strange white man had | 
actually stuggbled on the diamond fields—only, | 
perhaps, to fall sick and die with the secret of | 
his discoveries untold? Fred gazed from Peter 
to Maurice. 

‘*Naturally, my first idea was to get up an 
expedition to go to the rescue of the sick man, ’’ 
Macgregor continued. ‘‘But the woods were 
in bad shape for traveling. There’s been 
remarkably little snow, not enough for snow- 
shoeing, and of course the streams are frozen 
hard. Besides, it struck me that the thing | 
was too valuable to share with a lot of guides | 
and backwoodsmen. If that fellow has really 
discovered anything, it would be strange if he 
wouldn’t give us a chance to stake out a few 
claims that might be worth thousands, maybe 
millions. And it struck me that there was a 
quicker way to get to him than by snowshoes 
and dogs. The streams are all frozen, the 
ice is clear, and skating was fine at Moor- 
head. ’’ 

‘*Do it on skates?’’ asked Fred. 

‘‘Why not? There’s a clear waterway, 
barring a few portages, and that means a clear 
ice road till it snows, which it may do at 
almost any moment. ’’ 

‘*A hundred and fifty miles?’’ said Fred. 
‘Yes, I can do it, and I’ll set the pace for 
you, if you fellows can keep up.’’ 

‘*T came straight down to the city, and saw 
Maurice. He suggested you as the best man 
to make a third, and if you know where 
Horace is, we can get him to pass his expert 
opinion on what our man may have found.’’ 

‘The last time I heard from Horace was 
in September. He was at Red Lake then. I 











|on you, then, Osborne? 





haven’t any idea where he is now, but he’s 





| likely to turn up here at any time. I know | 
he didn’t intend to winter in the woods. He 
started in July, and he was going to look into 
those diamond discoveries himself. ’’ 

‘* Well, we can’t wait for him,’ said 
Maurice. ‘‘Sorry, for I’d like to get in touch | 
with him, but maybe next spring will do as | 
well, when we go to prospect our claims.’’ 

‘*We must get them first,’’ Peter reminded | 
him, ‘‘and there’s a man’s life to be saved. 
We must rush things, for we must leave by | 
the evening train to-morrow. Maurice and I | 
have been making out a list of the things we 
need. Have you a gun? Well, Maurice and 
I have each a rifle, and that’ll be enough. 
You’ll need a sleeping bag, of course, and 
your roughest, warmest woolen clothes. We’ll 
carry moccasins and snowshoes with us, in 
case a storm overtakes us. I’ll bring a medi- 
cine case and disinfectants. ’’ 

‘*Shall we have to pack all that outfit on our 
shoulders ?’’ Fred asked. 

‘*Of course not. I have a six-foot toboggan, 
which we’ll have fitted with detachable steel 
runners, good for either ice or snow. Then | 
the main thing—grub. Here’s the list.’’ 

Fred glanced at the scribbled rows of care- 
fully considered items, —bacon, condensed milk, 
powdered eggs, beans, dehydrated vegetables, 
meal, tea, bread,—and he was astonished. 

‘*Surely we shan’t need all that for a week 
or ten days??? 

‘“That’s a man-killing country in the win- 
ter,’’ responded Macgregor, grimly. ‘‘You 
have to go well prepared. Besides, we may be 
delayed or storm-bound. Yes, we’ll need all 
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chance that we’ll have for some time to sleep 
in a bed.’’ 

He went to the window and again observed 
the sky. ‘‘No sign of snow. We can count 
It’s understood that 
we share expenses and share whatever we may 
get out of it.’’ 

‘Why, I’d never have forgiven you if you 
hadn’t let me in on this!’’ Fred declared, 
fervently. ‘‘Count on me? 1 should rather 
think so! But we’ll have to do some quick 
shopping to-morrow. Where do we meet?’’ 

‘*At my rooms, as soon after breakfast as 
possible,’’ Peter responded. ‘‘And make all 
the preparations you can before that.’’ 

They went away, leaving Fred alone, but 
far too full of excitement to sleep. He sorted 
out his warmest clothing, carefully examined 
and oiled his skates and hockey boots, wrote 
a necessary letter or two, and did such other 
things as occurred to him. 

It was long past one o’clock when he did go 
to bed, and even then he could not sleep. 
His imagination was filled with the picture of 
the long ice road through the wilderness, a 
hundred and fifty miles to the trappers’ shack, 
where a white man lay sick with a sack of 
diamonds on his breast—or perhaps lay dead 
already with the secret of incalculable wealth 
lost with him. And the ice road might close 
to-morrow. More than once Fred got up to 
see whether there was any sign of snow. 

Nevertheless, he was up early the next 
morning. At nine o’clock he telephoned the 
real-estate office where he was employed, and 
had no great difficulty in getting his holidays 
extended five days beyond the fortnight. 

At half past nine he met Maurice and Peter. 
Macgregor had already left the toboggan to 
be fitted with runners for use on ice. The 
supplies had to be purchased at a dozen differ- 
ent shops,—ammunition, sleeping sacks, moc- 
casins, snowshoes, food, camp outfit,—all of 
which they ordered sent to 
Macgregor’s rooms by special 
delivery. 

At four o’clock the boys 
found the things awaiting 
them there in a hundred 
packages, and the toboggan 
arrived a little later. 

The toboggan was of the 
usual shape and pattern, with 
the cushions removed, and a 
thirty-foot moosehide thong 
attached with which to haul 
it. It was fitted with four 
short steel runners, six inches 
high, which could be re- 
moved in a moment by un- 
screwing a few nuts. 

The kit was hastily 
unwrapped from its papers 
and packed into four canvas 
dunnage sacks, which were 
firmly strapped upon the 
toboggan. The snowshoes 
and the rifles in their canvas 
cases were similarly at- 
tached, and the whole pack- 
age was despatched by express 
to Waverley, where the young 
men intended to leave the 
train. 

Maurice went home to have 
supper with his family and 
to say good-by. As Mac- 
gregor had no relatives in 
the city, and Fred’s family 
lived at Niagara Falls, they 
supped together at a restau- 
rant. Maurice met them at 
the station, and they took the seven-o’clock 
northbound express. 

The next morning Fred awoke from an 
uneasy slumber to find the train rushing 
through a desolate landscape of snowy spruces. 
Through the frosted double glass of the car 
window, the morning looked clear and cold. 

When they reached Waverley at half past 
ten, they found that it was indeed cold. The 
thermometer stood at five degrees above zero; 
the snow was powder-dry underfoot, and the 
tiny lumbering hamlet looked icebound. But 
the biting air was full of the freshness of the 
great woods, and tired thougli the boys were, 
their spirits rose jubilantly. 

The laden toboggan had come up on the 
same train, and they saw it taken off the 
express car. Leaving it at the station, they 
went to the village hotel, where they ate an 
early dinner, and changed the clothes of civil- 
ization for the caps, sweaters, and Hudson Bay 
‘‘duffel’’ trousers they had brought with them. 

There was nothing to delay them further, 
and minutes were precious. Followed by half 
a dozen curious loafers, they drew their tobog- 
gan down to the river. The stream was a 
belt of clear, bluish ice, free of snow except 
that here and there a frozen-in snag sheltered 
a little drift. 

They put on their hockey boots with the 
skates attached, slid out upon the ice, and 
dragged the toboggan after them. 

The spectators, dimly guessing at some great 
adventure, raised a cheer, which the boys 
answered with a yell as they struck out. The 
toboggan ran blithely after them. Ina moment 
they had passed out of sight of the village. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ARISTIDE BRIAND 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


D° not look upon obstacles as misfortunes. 
It is the dam that makes the stream a 
water power. 


E who goes skating on thin ice, whether 
moral or physical, too often fancies that 
for him there is no danger. 


2 commissioners who have been studying 
the problem of crossing the Hudson at 
New York begin to favor more tunnels under 
the river. An adequate bridge would cost 
forty-two million dollars; two tunnels, one for 
traffic each way, would cost about eleven mil- 
lion dollars. 


T= growing fellowship between this coun- 
try and Great Britain shows again in the 
plan to put up a memorial to Benjamin Frank- 
lin in the oldest parish church in London, St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great. The Lady chapel 
was once occupied in part by a printing estab- 
lishment, and there Franklin, then a boy nine- 
teen years old, worked as a compositor. 


T is an excellent remark of a great artist, 

‘*Never finish a thing after it is done.’’ 
Perhaps haste does more damage than delay in 
our hurrying America. A job should be care- 
fully thought out and conscientiously com- 
pleted. At the same time, many a good piece 
of work is tinkered, rehandled, and retouched, 
until the life is entirely gone from it. 


HAT would you think of a rainfall of 

seven feet and seven inches in four days? 
That is the figure recently recorded at Baguio, 
in the Philippines, which has the distinction 
of being the wettest place that our common 
speech classes as ‘‘dry land.’’ Such a down- 
pour is almost beyond the imagination of 
Americans or Europeans. In New England 
the precipitation for the whole of 1913 was 
less than half as much. 


“UR aérial police force’’ is the picturesque 
and at the same time accurate phrase 
that Mr. E. H. Forbush, the state ornitholo- 
gist of Massachusetts, has applied to the birds. 
They concentrate rapidly on any unusual irrup- 
tion of insects or of the smaller animals that 
we class as vermin. They guard alike the 
property of rich and of poor, demand no salary, 
accept no ‘‘graft,’’ and ask only to be protected 
in the performance of their beneficent work. 


HE Secretary of the Navy intends to ask 

Congress to create the rank of vice admiral. 
Laymen may wonder what difference a title 
makes, so long as the men do the work assigned 
to them. Secretary Daniels, however, points 
out that high naval officers have many semi- 
diplomatic duties, in which rank counts enor- 
mously, and that their inability to take the 
precedence that rank confers is often to our 
disadvantage. A man may be a man ‘‘for a’ 
that’’ ; but if he is, shoulder straps, and plumed 
hats, and stars and things will not hurt him. 


EW of us think of President Wilson as the 

son of an immigrant; yet on one side of 
his ancestry he is only a generation removed 
from ‘‘the old country.’? His mother was born 
in Carlisle, in northern England, where her 
father was a clergyman for many years before 
he came to America. A few days ago the 
British ambassador called at the White House, 
and gave the President a congratulatory address 
from the municipal officials of Carlisle, in 
which they expressed the pride of the city in 
the fact that one of its grandsons, so to speak, 
had become President of the United States. 


HE recent report of the superintendent of 

an Indian school in the Northwest throws 
light on a matter about which opinions have 
differed: the effect of education on the Indian. 
‘*T have obtained the best information possible 
about the character and doings of the 234 young 
people who have been graduated since 1885, ’’ 
he says. ‘‘Only three of the number are | 





| making failures of their lives. All the others 


are engaged in gainful and worthy occupations, 
and many are filling places of trust and respon- 
sibility. ’’ 

& 


THE TARIFF AND PRICES. 


Y far the greater part of the householders 
B of the United States undoubtedly expected 

that, by reducing the duties on imported 
foreign goods, the new tariff law would result— 
not at once, but before long—in lowering con- 
siderably the cost of the necessaries of life. 
It was indeed the consumers’ demand for relief 
that led to the passage of the law. The meas- 
ure has now been in force more than three 
months, but every one will agree that the 
relief has been imperceptible. 

The consumer need not necessarily infer 
that there is to be no relief, or that the relief 
when it comes will be slight. Trade cannot 
adapt itself instantly to new conditions ; foreign 
merchants, importers and others cannot at 
once take advantage of the new opportunities. 
Time will show whether the opportunities now 
offered to them are great enough to justify 
them in making the necessary effort to enter 
our markets. 

Meanwhile, in order to guard against possible 
disappointment, it may be well to mention 
some things that show how easy it is for either 
side to exaggerate the importance of one kind 
of tariff over another. 

The three great wants of man are food, 
clothing, and shelter. The new tariff permits 
almost every kind of food material to enter 
the country either free of duty or at a low 
rate; but Canada is almost the only outside 
source of food supply available to us, and 
Canadians need not, and do not, sell their 
products at a lower price than they can get in 
our markets. They simply take advantage of 
the higher prices over here. Moreover, since 
they can get more for their eggs here than at 
home, they raise the price to Canadian con- 
sumers. In abolishing the duty on eggs, then, 
the tariff has not reduced the price on this side 
of the line, but has raised it in Canada. 

In the matter of clothing, there is great 
uncertainty what the result will be. The 
reduction of the duty on cotton goods and 
woolen goods is great, and would naturally 
be supposed to produce so large an increase in 
importation that we should get the advantage of 
the low foreign prices. But two circumstances 
complicate the. question. Foreign manufac- 
turers cannot win our custom unless they make 
their products conform to American tastes. To 
do that_requires, on their part, time and study, 
and sometimes an expensive readjustment of 
machinery. Moreover, domestic competition 
during many years has brought down the prices 
of American-made cloth until they are not 
much higher than the prices of foreign goods. 
Again, this country is so enormous a con- 
sumer of such goods that foreign makers could 
hardly produce enough to upset our market; 
and of course, if the change in the tariff brings 
about no heavy importations, the cost of cloth- 
ing will not be much reduced. 

Shelter means dwellings. The reduction in 
the duty on lumber may make building mate- 
rials cheaper, but it will be a long time—many 
years, perhaps—before the cheapening shows 
itself in the cost of the buildings themselves, 
or in rents. 

The price of all the articles mentioned is 
affected much more by natural fluctuations in 
value than by changes in the tariff. Since 
the present law went into effect in October, 
eggs, although now free of duty, have com- 
manded a higher price than they have for 
many years past. The price of cotton cloth 
depends largely upon whether the cotton crop 
is twelve or fifteen million bales; and when 
we can export iron and steel products to almost 
every country on the globe, to a total value of 
$300, 000,000 a year, the foreign manufacturer 
will hardly be able to undersell Americans, 
nor will the reduced tariff bring about lower 
prices in the steel market. 


* ¢ 


CONVENTIONALITY. 


rebel against the canons and decrees of 
conventionality is not necessarily to dis- 

play an original and independent mind. 

Few great writers have been men who were 
conspicuously unconventional in their conduct. 
In fact, the letters and lives of most great men 
reveal a desire to conform scrupulously to the 
manners and customs of polite society. It is 
no wholly irrational process that has deter- 
mined the conventions of modern life. They 
have a foundation of common sense and prac- 
tical morality. Fear of being unconventional 
restrains some people from temptation; desire 
to be unconventional precipitates others into it. 





A man who discards accepted conventions 
takes upon himself a tremendous burden of 
proof; he must show the world that he has 
worked out better rules of life than those he 
rejected. The chances are that he soon finds 
he has shut himself out from a share in the 
common interests and common views of men. 
In seeking to destroy what he regards as the 
shams and follies and unrealities of society, 
he has merely unsocialized himself. Persons 
who advertise themselves as unconventional 
are, as a rule, either shunned or laughed at. 

Unconventionality in small matters—which 
is usually as much as the social rebel attempts 
—indicates a cranky rather than a productive 
and original mind. New ideas of value are 
not attained through deviation from the normal 
in small matters or in large. 
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EFFICIENCY IN THE DISTRICT 
SCHOOL. 


EOPLE will flock to examine a model 
road who will not go to a convention to 
hear eminent authorities discuss road 

making. And they will learn more from seeing 
the road than they would from hearing the 
discussion. The state normal school in Cheney, 
Washington, has kept this trait of human 
nature in mind in its work to improve the one- 
room school—the only form of school that is 
practicable in thinly settled neighborhoods. 

At Cheney they go to work thus: They 
gather the residents of a school district, and per- 
suade them to put the schoolhouse and grounds 
into first-rate condition, and to keep them so; 
in return, the normal school agrees to provide 
a teacher specially trained for district-school 
work, and to pay her what is necessary above 
the usual salary. In coéperation with the 
local board, she supervises the school, and by 
planning entertainments for all ages, helps to 
make the schoolhouse a community centre. 

Once the scheme is accepted, success follows 
with amazing speed. The entire community 
rallies to the support of the school because the 
school adopts new and interesting methods, 
gives especial attention to the studies that 
help in farming, and concerns itself with the 
social life of the neighborhood. 

The influence of such a school is quickly felt 
outside its own community. The better salary 
of the teacher affects the salaries of teachers in 
other country schools; the better work done 
has led more than a hundred such teachers, 
many of whom had no knowledge of modern 
educational methods, to work in codperation 
with the normal school, and they have profited 
by so doing. The success of the plan, educa- 
tionally and socially, —from stimulating ‘‘book 
learning’’ to promoting neighborhood suppers, 
—has led to a demand for more schools of the 
same kind—a demand greater than the normal 
school can supply. 

Moreover, the Washington model country 
school is of great service to the normal school, 
for it constitutes a laboratory in the midst of 
the real field of work, and furnishes to the 
Cheney school a matchless opportunity to find 
out and to satisfy the educational and social 
needs of rural Washington. 

Finally, the experiment shows that the one- 
room country school is not an unfortunate 
makeshift, destined to give way before the 
graded school as rapidly as the growth of towns 
or improved methods of transportation permit ; 
it can be made quite as efficient as the graded 
school, and in some communities much more 


efficient. 
* & 


PARTIES AND POLITICS IN 
FRANCE. 


MERICANS generally know as little about 
French politics as Frenchmen know about 
ours. Issues, methods and parties in 

the two countries are radically different. In 
France, parties are so many in number and so 
small in membership that they are usually 
designated as groups, rather than as parties. 
It is always necessary to combine the forces 
of three or more of them to constitute a major- 
ity in the Chamber of Deputies, and that can 
be done only by giving each group a represen- 
tation in the cabinet. 

The parliamentary system of France resem- 
bles that of Great Britain in this: when the 
Chamber gives a vote adverse to the ministry, 
the ministry resigns; but that means only 
that a new alliance is formed that includes 
groups other than those represented in the 
retiring ministry. Asa consequence, it usually 
happens that some members of the defeated 
cabinet are retained in the cabinet that suc- 
ceeds it. 

Last December the ministry of Monsieur 
Barthou was defeated by. the desertion—or, as 





some politicians regard it, the treachery—of a 
group that had been counted on to support it. 
Among others who were exceedingly angry at 
the overthrow was Monsieur Briand, who has 
the distinction of having been the first Socialist 
prime minister of France. In a speech deliv- 
ered in December at St. Etienne, he laid out a 
programme of measures to be passed by parlia- 
ment, and took steps to organize a new party 
to carry it out. He has drawn his supporters 
from several of the existing groups, and has 
been so successful that he has organized a party 
of more than a hundred members out of a total 
of 597. What is more, it is a party so well 
organized that its members will act together— 
something that cannot be said of any other 
large group in the Chamber. 

The issues in French politics to-day concern 
the taxation of government securities, the extent 
of military and naval expenditures, and elec- 
toral reform; but beneath all the public ques- 
tions under discussion is an immense amount 
of jealousy and hostility among the leaders. 
The more radical leaders who control the pres- 
ent ministry evidently purpose to exasperate 
the president of the republic, and if possible to 
force him to resign. 

It is a singular fact that, although Monsieur 
Briand and all his supporters are either Social- 
ists or advanced Republicans, their opponents 
denounce them as conservatives and reaction- 
aries, and accuse them of courting an alliance 
with the Royalists. France, like the rest of 
the world, feels the impulse of radical social 
and political thought, and real conservatism is 
for the moment voiceless. 

The course of events in France during the 
next few months will be interesting to watch ; 
for the general election, which occurs once in 
four years, will take place in the spring. 


¢ ¢ 


THE SMALL CAPITALIST. 


E are too much accustomed to think of 
the struggle between capital and labor 
as concerning two distinct and hostile 

forces. On one side, we picture the vast multi- 
tude of those who live only from day to day, 
toiling wearily for an insufficient livelihood, 
with nothing behind them except a negative 
inheritance, and nothing before them except 
dependent and neglected old age. On the 
other side, we picture the idle rich, living in 
luxury on accumulated possessions, and by 
means of those possessions keeping the toilers 
forever in subjection. 

Although this view may have its moral value, 
it is economically neither accurate nor com- 
plete. Between the immensely rich and the 
barely self-supporting, there comes the vast 
body of small capitalists: men and women 
who, by inheritance or thrift, have acquired 
invested resources not sufficient for their entire 
needs, but adequate to give their lives stability, 
and to serve as insurance against the blows of 
want. 

The man who owns a small equity in his 
house is a capitalist. The woman who owns 
a few shares of stock, or has five hundred dol- 
lars in the savings bank, is a capitalist. Most 
of the great capitalized organizations of the 
country, although they may be managed by a 
few wealthy men, are in large part owned 
collectively by small capitalists. 

The small capitalist, then, with property of 
from one thousand to twenty-five thousand 
dollars, is a most important element in our 
democratic country, for he is stable, and he 
is deeply interested. He may not make up 
the actual voting majority, but he unquestion- 
ably holds the balance of power. He can have 
no antagonism to the wage earner, because he 
is a wage earner himself; nor, on the other 
hand, can he attack capital indiscriminately, 
for, if he does, he will be sure in the end to 
menace his own well-being. 

It used to be said that the yeomanry were 
the strength of England. In the same sense, 
the small capitalist is the strength of this 
country. He is the buffer between the grind- 
ing rich and the indignant poor. It is on his 
firmness, his sense of justice,—above all, on 
his intelligence, that our future must depend. 


o> % ¢ 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE ICEBERG PATROL.—Last year the 

United States revenue cutters Seneca and 
Miami patrolled the North Atlantic during the 
ice season, in order to warn vessels of the pres- 
ence of icebergs. In a recent issue of the 
Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic, Captain 
Johnston of the Seneca gives an interesting 
account of the cruise. All the ice the observ- 
ers saw on or near the Grand Bark was in 
the form of bergs. The largest iceberg they 
saw was about four hundred by three hundred 
feet in size, and its height above the water 











was seventy feet. In shape, no two icebergs 
were alike. The only kind they did not see 
was that with overhanging, craggy pinnacles, 
so commonly pictured in schoolbooks. The 
greatest distance at which they could make 
out ice was eighteen miles, and that was on a 
clear day. With the searchlight they could 
see an iceberg about three miles away on a 
dim moonlight night; but they found the 
searchlight so blinding to the observer that 
they do not recommend its use in a vessel 
under way. As about ninety per cent. of 
their attempts to get an echo from icebergs 
were in vain, they conclude that the absence 
of an echo by no means proves the absence of 
ice. Nor, in their opinion, is sudden cold in 
the water, or in the air, significant of the 
presence of icebergs; in their experience the 
temperature neither of the sea nor of the air 
was much affected by neighboring ice. Captain 
Johnston’s conclusion is that the only safe 
way to nayigate waters, in which ice may 
occur, is to stop during thick weather and to 
run very slowly on dark nights. 
& 


HE LONGEST STRAIGHT RAILWAY. 
It seems that, after all, New Zealand has 
not the longest stretch of straight railway 
track in the world; that honor belongs to 








Argentina. The Buenos Aires al Pacifico, or 
transcontinental railway of Argentina, crosses 
175 miles of pampas without a curve. The 
accompanying illustration from Popular Elec- 
tricity shows a characteristic bit of these 
monotonous prairies, which are said to form 
the largest known area of level land in the 
world. e 


ANAL MOTOR ROADS.— Mr. Danson 
Cunningham, a member of the Docks and 
Harbor Board of Liverpool, suggests that the 
British government acquire the canals of the 
country, drain them, and convert them into 
trunk roads suitable for carrying heavy motor- 
truck traffic between the great manufacturing 
districts. The cost of transporting goods from 
station to station by rail or canal is undoubt- 
edly lower than it would be by motor truck; 
but the motor truck can pick up the mer- 
chandise at the warehouse or steamer wharf, 
and carry it direct to its destination with 
only one handling, and thus save all cartage 
charges. Undoubtedly the motor track will 
be used more and more to carry freight and 
merchandise, and will soon find the present 
English roadways inadequate. Mr. Cunning- 
ham believes that it would be much cheaper 
and better to convert the little-used canals into 
highways than to build entirely new roads. 
& 


A RIVAL OF RADIUM.— The discovery 
that radium is beneficial in treating certain 
forms of cancer has led to renewed search for 
other radioactive substances. Of these, the 
most promising is mesothorium, a mineral 
salt, discovered a few years ago by Dr. Otto 
Hahn. It is derived from the excess of 
thorium produced in the manufacture of gas 
mantles. Mesothorium emits the same rays as 
radium, and, weight for weight, is even more 
powerful. It is found with the mineral mona- 
zite, both in this country and in Brazil; and 
as monazite is much more plentiful than pitch- 
blende or carnotite, which are the principal 
sources of radium, we may hope to have a fairly 
large supply. Although mesothorium is not so 
long-lived as radium, which emits its wonder- 
ful rays for more than twenty-five hundred 
years, it has considerable length of life, and 
costs much less. Apparently, it has the same 
curative properties as radium, and a single tube 
or plate can be used for hundreds of treat- 
ments. Many German cities have voted large 
sums of money for the purchase of mesotho- 
rium, to be used in the public hospitals. In 
this country, one of the largest manufactories 
of gas mantles, which owns large deposits of 
thorium-bearing mineral in North Carolina 
and South Carolina, has begun to extract mes- 
othorium from the excess thorium. 


ee? o & 
CURRENT: EVENTS 


LLEGAL SEAL FISHING.—On January 

17th, a remarkable report on the condition 
of the seal fisheries was made public by Chair- 
man Rothermel of the House committee on 
expenditures in the Department of Commerce. 
The report declares that there has been much 
illegal taking of seals by the agents of the 
North American Commercial Company on the 
Pribilof Islands in Alaska, and that govern- 
ment officials have not only neglected to en- 
force the law, but that in some cases they 
have connived with the seal fishers. The 
report says that the company made five mil- 
lion dollars’ extra profits in this way. It 
further charges former Secretary Nagel of 
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President Taft’s Cabinet, Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, formerly a member of the fur seal 
commission, George M. Bowers, former com- 
missioner of fisheries, and other lesser officials 
with neglect of duty, or worse, in connection 
with the matter. The accused persons deny 
the accuracy of the statements made in the 
report, and assert that the seal herds have 
been honestly and efficiently protected. 


& 

NGRESS.-—-President Wilson came before 

a joint session of the Senate and House of 
Representatives on January 20th, and read 
his long-awaited message on antitrust legisla- 
tion. The President’s recommendations were 
specific. He urged the establishment of an 
interstate trade board to discharge toward 
business in general duties similar to those that 
the interstate commerce commission exercises 
in respect to transportation companies, and 
advised that the interstate commerce com- 
mission be empowered to supervise railway 
capitalization. He also favored legislation to 
make more clear the meaning of the words 
‘restraint of trade’’ in the Sherman act, to 
prohibit the practice of ‘‘interlocking directo- 
rates’’ among great corporations, and to make 
individual officials and not business organiza- 
tions punishable for infractions of the law. 
Bills that carry out the policy thus outlined 
were immediately introduced in the House of 
Representatives by leading Democratic mem- 
bers. 


& 


MPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 

On January 19th, the Senate confirmed 
the nomination of Mr. John Skelton Williams 
of Virginia to be comptroller of the currency, 
and ex officio a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board. ® 


NOTHER LOST SUBMARINE.— Sub- 
marines, like aéroplanes, continue to be 
dangerous. On January 16th, the English 
submarine A7, with two officers and nine men, 
was lost in Whitesand Bay, near Plymouth. 
She dived for torpedo practice, and failed to 
rise. The lost boat was not found until five 
days after the disaster. This is the eighth 
serious submarine accident in the British navy 
since 1904. e 


}ome RULE.— Mr. A. Bonar Law, the 
Unionist leader, announced on January 
16th that the conferences that have been held 
between the government and opposition lead- 
ers, in the hope of reaching a settlement by 
agreement of the home 
rule question, promised 
to be without result.—— 
On January 18th, Mr. 
William O’Brien, the 
chief of the home rule 
Irishmen who do not 
acquiesce in Mr. Red- 
mond’s leadership, an- 
nounced that he should 
resign his seat in Parlia- 
ment for the city of Cork, 
MR. WILLIAM O'GRIEN and present himself as a 
candidate for the vacant seat, in order to give 
the voters of Cork an opportunity to say 
whether they were satisfied with the home 
rule bill now before Parliament, or whether 
they stood with him for a measure to be 
agreed upon by a conference of parties. 
* 
OUTH AFRICA.— The firm measures 
taken by the government of South Africa 
strangled the dreaded general strike almost at 
its birth. The leaders of the Federation of 
Trades in Johannesburg surrendered on Jan- 
uary 15th, rather than face the bombardment 
of their refuge in Trades Hall, and they were 
promptly jailed. Within a few days order was 
completely restored, and even the railway 
workers, whose strike was the original source 
of the trouble, began to return to work. 
e 
ISASTERS IN JAPAN.—Reports from 
Kagoshima during the week spoke of the 
renewed activity of the voleano Sakura-jima, 
and more destructive earthquakes. It is now 
believed that several thousand persons were 
the victims of the eruption and tidal wave, 
although it is probable that the number can 
never be fully known. The famine in the 
northern part of the empire also grows more 
serious. e 


ECENT DEATHS. — Gen. Georges Pic- 
quart, who became famous in connection 
with the Dreyfus affair, 
died on January 19th, as 
the result of a fall from 
his horse. He was sixty 
years of age. General 
Picquart was the leading 
champion of Captain 
Dreyfus’s innocence in 
the French army, and it 
was his persistence and 
aye, sincerity that interested 
ee SSS" others in the misfortunes 
GENERAL PICQUART of Dreyfus, and led finally 
to his release.——-At London, on January 
2ist, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, high 
commissioner for Canada, and formerly resi- 
dent governor in Canada of the Hudson Bay 
Company, aged 93. 
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So sweet, so true, so gentle 
She is, that one and all 
Are happy to be near her 
And answer to her call. 


So thoughtful and so tender, 
So lovely every day— 
E’en sorrow grieves to grieve 
her, 


But cannot stay away. 


® © 
WHAT WAS LACKING? 


HE light from the 
T window fell across 
Mrs. Jenson’s white 
face, wet with tears. She 
was not weeping now; 
she spoke in a dull voice; 
only the constant plucking 
at her glove fingers be- 
trayed her nervousness. 

‘*Charles and Dick and 
Elmer and Madge, they’ve 
all left me! Boys have to 
goaway,I suppose. But I 
never thought that Madge 
would go away unless she 
got married. She’s going to be a stenographer. 
There isn’t any need. I told her I’d give her 
twenty dollars a month for her clothes—she 
won’t have more than that to spend when her 
board’s paid. But she wouldn’t listen; she 
said she wanted to get out for herself. Now 
there’s only Gracie left; I suppose she’ll go 
next. It seems hard to love children, and take 
care of them, and sacrifice for them, and then 
have them leave you the first moment they can. 
I told Madge nobody would love her and work 
for her like her mother, but she said I couldn’t 
understand. Maybe I don’t. I came to see if 
you could help me.’’ 

The minister’s eyes were full of sadness. 
Oh, the pain of all the ignorant loving of the 
world! ‘‘Perhaps I can—a little,’’ he an- 
swered, slowly. ‘‘You remember 
summary of the law—to love God with heart 
and strength and mind ? You have loved your 
children with all your heart and strength— 
have you thought about loving them with your 
mind? Our children are born into a different 
world from that into which we were born—a 
world of different customs and ideals, almost 
of a different language. Unless we open doors 
into that world, unless we learn its language, 
we shall lose our children there. ’’ 

Mrs. Jenson looked at him with puzzled 
eyes. ‘‘I don’t understand,’’ she said. 

The minister spoke still more gently: ‘‘ You 
have worked for your children,—made them 
beautiful clothes, given them everything you 
could, —but have you read the books they read? 
Do you know their friends? Have you talked 
over their studies and pleasures with them? 
Have you talked life with them—not just 
clothes and food ?’’ 

‘*Why—I didn’t have time,’’ Mrs. Jenson 
faltered. She rose irresolutely. ‘‘I must be 
going,’’ she said, dully. ‘‘I guess it’s my 
fault, but I did all I could.’’ 

‘““Try it with Gracie,’’ the minister urged. 
**You will see what a difference it will make. 
It’s not too late to begin. ’’ 





* © 


FROM THE MOUNTAIN TOP. 


") IGH up the mountain, 
3% H almost under its over- 

hanging crest, the 
climbing party came sud- 
denly upon a little brown 
farmhouse, with phlox and 
tansy crowding to its very 
doors. 

“Think of spending your 
life in a place like this!” a 
pretty girl exclaimed. 

“But what a view!” 
older woman replied. 

“Does anyone dare to 
knock? I'd so like to look 
inside,” another confessed. 

As she spoke, the door 
opened, and a tiny, bright-faced old lady stood 
before them. 

“Will you come in and set awhile after your 
climb?” she asked. “Or you can have chairs out 
here if you’d rather—some folks do, and I don’t 
blame ’em.”’ 

But these “folks” voted to go inside. After all, 
there was not much to see—only a comfortable 
kitchen and a little prim “parlor.” The small 
hostess was the adventure of the day; in two 
minutes she had made them all at home, and was 
trotting into the pantry after milk and doughnuts. 

“T always keep nut cakes fried up in summer,” 
she explained, “for I’m likely to have a party any 
clear day. It’s real exciting, and gives me lots to 
think about, come winter.” 

“Isn’t it lonesome up here then?” the pretty 
girl asked, a note of pity in her voice. But the 
little woman fairly laughed. 

“T s’pose ’tis natural a young thing like you 
should think so,” she said. “But it’s home, you 
see, and home ain’t ever lonesome. And I have 
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lots of things. That view now, that you all come 
so far to see, I’ve had for nigh fifty years. And 
there’s the telephone, and mail pretty regular, 
and I’ve lots of interesting things to do. There 
was a city lady sent me up a whole box of fancy 
work and directions, ‘To fill some of your lone- 
some hours,’ she said; but bless you, I don’t have 
any. I guess from her face she had more.” 

When the thanks and farewells had been said, 
the mountain party walked for some minutes in 
silence ; then one_of the older women spoke : 

“It was a mountain-top lesson, so bracing that 
it almost takes your breath away. But I never 
before realized the impertinence of much of our 
pity. Before I dare offer it again, I shall stop 
and pray to have my vision cleared, lest I make a 
great mistake.” 

& © 


ACROSS THE TIEBEAM. 


T happened on Uncle Dave’s farm, writes a 
Companion contributor. I was visiting my 
cousin Al. He was three months older than I, 

and we used to have high times together. There 
was a good-natured rivalry between us, but never 
any hint of jealousy about our competitions, and 
the honors were fairly even. 


One afternoon in the middle of the haying 
season we were in the loft of the big red barn. 
We had just finished stowing a load that been 
hoisted to us from the hayrack. Uncle Dave and 
the hired men had gone back to the field. Al and 
I stuck our pitchforks into the hay, mopped our 
faces, and lay down to cool off. Above us slo 
the rafters, dim and hy with dusty cobwebs. 
Under them, stretched the long, horizontal tie- 
beams. Suddenly Al spoke. 

“Say, Les,” he said, “I’ll stump you to walk 
across that beam.” He pointed at the tiebeam 
directly above us. 

I considered a moment. The beam was about 
fifteen feet above the loft, but the studs were so 
arranged that we could easily climb the wall and 
clamber on the beam. At the other end we could 
jum off into the haymow. But in the middle of 
he barn there was a drop of thirty feet to the 
floor, and the beam was not over a foot wide. 

“Go ahead,” I said at last. “You stumped me, 
and you’ve got to go first.” 

Al went to the edge of the loft, and looked up 
at the beam, and then down at the board floor of 
the barn, covered only with scatterings of hay. 

“Quite a fall, Al,” I said. To tell the truth, I 

to discourage him so that he would with- 
draw his challenge. 

“Lost your nerve already, have you?” he asked, 
with a grin. ‘“‘Watch your country cousin!” 

With that he crossed the loft, scaled the wall, 
and stood upright on the beam. I watched him 
as he began to walk, carefully _ one foot 
before the other, and balancing himself with out- 
stretched arms. A few steps brought him beyond 
the edge of the loft, and out over the open space. 


Suddenly he stopped. 

“T wish I had on my sneaks!” he called. “The 
hey has made the soles of my shoes ey A 

Then he took another cautious step, and stopped 
again. “It’s allowable to creep on hands and 
knees over this hole,” he said. 

“Allright,” Lagreed. ‘But you had better turn 
k, and we’ll call the stump off.” 

Without answering, he began slowly to bend 
forward and lower one knee. 

Suddenly his foot slipped, he toppled over, and 
the next thing I knew he was hanging to the 
beam by his hands, and his body swung in mid- 
air. He uttered no ery; but his eyes were bi 
with a look of astonishment rather than fear. 
believe that I was more frightened than he. 
I could feel the calves of my legs quiver as I 
watched him try to draw himself up. He pulled 
himself up to his chin, and kicked out sidewise in 
the attempt to throw one leg over the beam. 
saw that he was wasting his strength, and called 
to him to stop. I tried to climb the wall and reach 
the beam, but I was so excited that I tumbled 
back into the hay. That gave me my idea. 
Shouting to Al to “hang on,” I slid down the 
ladder, and started at top speed for the hayfield. 

I will wager that I covered that quarter-mile in 
record time. Uncle Dave was on My of the load 
receiving and re ay that the two hired 
men pitched up to him. He saw me coming, 
on_his fork, and shouted, “What’s the 

Quicker, ed ae i f the hired 

“Quick !” panted, grasping one 0: e 
men by the arm. “Litt me u B 

He gave me a “boost,” and I scrambled on top 
of the load, seized the reins, and yelled at the 
horses. They started with a jerk, and Uncle 
Dave lost his balance. He slid off the back of the 
load, and a great armful of hay went with him. 

Never shall 1 forget that ride. The horses, 
excited by my yells, broke into a gallop. The 
rack swayed and bumped over the rough field, 
and parts of the load scattered all along the way. 
It was hard work, but I managed to stick on. 
Behind me I could hear the shouts of the hired 
men and the angry commands of Uncle Dave to 
“stop those horses!” They could not understand 
what I was a 
We went into the barn with a rush, and I dodged 
jest in time to escape breaking my head aga nst 

he doorway. A! was still han ing to the beam 
and with a feeling of relief and thankfulness, I 
— back on the reins. As the horses came 
© a standstill, I heard a thud in the hay behind 
me, and turned round to see Al sitting up and 
gazing at me with the same — — that 
had noticed when he first swung off the beam. 

He was so exhausted that I had to help him 
down off the top of the load. By that time Uncle 
Dave and the men had arrived, and we explained 
the affair to them. Uncle Dave looked pretty 
solemn foramoment. But he didn’t scold us very 
hard. He could see that we had learned some- 
thing about the folly of recklessness—something 
neither of us has ever forgotten. 
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SIMPLE OR SUBTLE? 


I Hung Chang found the Germans stolid and 
LL severely practical when he visited their coun- 
try after representing China at the corona- 
tion of the Tsar of Russia. An extract from his 
recently published memoirs says that even their 
enthusiasm is of “a hard, matter-of-fact kind.” 
The grimness of the Krupp works at Essen, how- 
ever, did appeal to the viceroy’s imagination. 


Captain Ruffbach accompanied me here by the 
request of Bismarck, and I am glad he did, for he 
seems to know about everything, and is able to 
tell what he knows. I shall ask the Kaiser to 
send him back with me. 

Herr Krupp presented me with a complete min- 
iature battery of artillery, of a size for children to 
play with. Six little schoolgirls, all dressed in 
yellow, drew the little cannons into my room by 
yellow silk ribbons. 

Herr and Madame Krupp, General Vonzberg, 
Count and Countess Gregg, and others were pres- 
ent. I spoke in reply to Herr Krupp’s brief 
speech, and Captain Ruffbach translated it excel- 
lently. But he overlooked my last sentence, and 
I called his attention to it. He grew very red in 
the face, and it was evident that he was some- 
what embarrassed, but I only repeated my state- 
ment, and he in turn translated it. Poor fellow, he 
thought he should offend the party. 

But on the contrary, the whole company burst 





into laughter, and Herr Krupp actually slapped 
me upon the shoulder. 

“You shall have one; yes, a real battery!”’ he 
said. I had told him that I appreciated highly his 
compliment to myself as the representative of the 
Chinese throne and people, but I believed his 
great _ works would be better known in Eastern 

sia through a battery of big guns. 

So this morning at the works six handsome guns 
were paraded before me as the present of Herr 
Krupp to the Chinese Empire, a gift worth more 
th; 000 t: But I do not think he will lose 








an 108, aels. 
by his generosity, for Lord C’lung has instructed | pl: 


two of the German engineers here to select three 
other batteries of field pieces and four ten-inch 
guns to be vn oy at an early date toChina. We 
shall buy powder and shells here also. 


CheWOOD THRUSH 


Py Archibald Rutledge 


EAUTIFUL singer of the gorgeous rite 
Of setting suns, calm elegist of light! 


If purple anthems from the pineland rolled, 
Blown by the pines’ rich organ-basses bold; 


If music of undiscovered oceans tossed 
On mystic shores, to all but dreamers lost ; 


If flowers, rosy with the dawn’s caress, 
Found utterance for their dewy loveliness; 


If twilight, lingering in a fragrant dell, 
Were lyric with the thought of life’s farewell :— 


If these were tuned to love by heavenly art, 
Divinely penetrative of the heart,— 


They would be vocal in thy poignant song, 
Floating the holy woodland aisles along, 


When, ere the magic Star of evening gleams, 
Thy mortal music builds immortal dreams. 


® © 
GOOD FISHING. 


‘“ HAT I’m tellin’ you,’””’ Wendell Cooper 
W remarked plausibly to a group in the 
Dilmouth general store, “‘ain’t anything 
wonderful as far as fishin’ goes—it’s jest to show 
you how plenty the trout was. It didn’t need no 
skill to ketch ’em—a child could have. I ketched 
a hundred and ninety-two in sixty-two minutes, 
and I was fishin’ with three flies on my leader,—a 
Parmachenee and a brown palmer and a coach- 
man,—and lots of times I’d have three trout on at 
once. Course they was small trout,’ he hedged, 
hastily. ‘“ ’Bout three to the pound, I sh’d say, or 
mebbe a little better’n that.” 


“Huh!” snorted Mr. Hyne. “That was nothin’ 
but yankin’ ’em out. You didn’t have to use no in- 
enuity. You had everything todo with. If you’d 
een scanted f’r tackle, same’s I was one time up 
to Jo Mary Lake, you’d had somethin’ to brag 
about. The trout up there was terrible plenty, but 
all [had to ketch ’em with was a twine string and a 
mackerel jig, and I couldn’t find so much as a bu 
or beetle or an angleworm. But 1 dug down an 
ot a willow root ’bout the right size, and whittled 
so it looked like an angleworm, and baited ~ | 
mackerel jig with that, and I caught all I wanted. 
l’d_ caught more, = wore out my willow root 
and I’d lost my jackknife in the meantime, so 
couldn’t whittle out another one. You’d have 
starved to death right there, Wendell, with barrels 
of trout within reach of you.” 

Mr. Caleb Peaslee passed his hand over his 
mouth, as if suppressing a yawn, and eyed the 
two speakers pi Y, gly. 

“To hear you two critters talk,” he remarked 
complacently, ‘‘a stranger’d think you was real 
fishermen, when reely your best holt, if you want 
fish, is to go down to Bangor to some fish market 
and skitter there with a dollar bill for bait. 

“Lafe Beedle and I was up Brassua Lake, jest 
off’n Moosehead, winter-fishin’ ey the ice. 
One night we made up our minds to shift fishing 
the next day to a small pond near there, so we 
took our lines up and carried ’em to oy = The 
next mornin’ we started out with all the dunn 
on the sled, as we s’ but come to get to the 
lake, we found we didn’t have bait, lines nor 
sinkers. We’d got one hole cut in the ice fore we 
noticed that we didn’t have any tackle—a good 
big hole, ’bout a foot and a half across it. 

“Well, we felt kind of womble-cropt over it, and 
the more so because we could look down in the 
hole and see the big trout swimmin’ round down 
there. They wa’n’t scared a mite,—they’d even 
start up to the top of the water when we waved 
a hand over the hole,—and seein’ ’em do that 
give us an idea. 

“Lafe went ashore and cut a long switch, and 
while he was Zone I ripped one of the boards off’n 
the bottom of the sled, and whittled a handholt on 
one end of it. Then when Lafe got back with the 
switch, we took and lashed a piece of bacon tight 
onto the end of the switch, and when he held it out 
over the hole, them trout begun to jump for it, and 
when they’d jump, I’d bat ’em. 

“Well, sirs, I never saw anything like it. I 
s’pose we’d been fishin’ right there like that when 
the ice went out in the spri ng if it hadn’t been for 
three things that stopped us.” 

“What three things?” queried Wendell, un- 

ardedly. He had allowed his interest to carry 


im alg 5 
“Wal, the fust thing,” responded Caleb, slowly, 
and his eyes twinkled as he looked at Wendell, 
“was on account of an ext’ordinary big trout—the 
biggest one we see in the hole. He’d tried three 
times to jump for the bacon, but he was so big he 
couldn’t get through the hole good, and he jumped 

ort every time. But at last he made it, and 
when he did, I fetched him a wallop that broke 
my board hen the second thing that halted us 
was the trout crowdin’ into the hole so thick that 
they couldn’t get a chance to jump. And the 
third thing was that I’d batted out so many that 
we had a sort of windrow of ’em all round the 
hole, and they was beginnin’ to slide back in, so 
we quit and called it er. 

“I don’t b’lieve you fellers know what it is to 
see trout plenty,’ concluded Mr. Peaslee, thought- 
fully—‘‘at least, I’ve never heard you mention it 
if you have.” 





<= 
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TOTTIE’S MUMPS. 


ORACE Greeley’s handwriting was almost 
incredibly bad. It was famous in his life- 
time, and even to-day tales of it crop up here 

and there in the papers. One very amusing one 
recalls his reply to an invitation from the Illinois 
Press Association, asking him to attend one of its 
annual meetings. He wrote: 

“T have waited till longer waiting would be dis- 
courteous, only to find that I cannot attend your 

ress meeting next June, as I would like to do. 

find so many cares and duties pressing on me 
that, with weight of years, I feel obliged to de- 
cline any invitation that takes me a day’s journey 
from home.” 

The committee’s first interpretation of this 


.the feather, and from suc! 





pipes. after long and laborious effort, read as 
‘ollows: 

“T have wondered all oheng, Westies anybod: 
had denied the scandal about the President mee’ 
ing Jane in the woods on Saturday. I have 
hominy, carrots and R.R. ties more than I could 
move with eight steers. Any insinuation that 
brick ovens are dangerous to hams gives me the 
horrors.” 

The chief interpreter in this case must have 
been a nowsrens humorist; nevertheless, the 
comerepny doubtless gave his imagination free 

=z. was, in an incident not hitherto related, 
entirely the imagination of the recipient and the 
mere reputation of Mr. Greeley’s writing that 
made trouble. Mr. John Green, chairman of a 
local lyceum committee before which Mr. Greeley 
was to lecture, received shortly before the hour of 
meeting a telegram. It read: 

“Impossible. Tottie mumps both sides. H.G.” 

There were no Tottie, no ae and no H. G. in 
Mr. Green’s family. He was lankly puzzled; 
then, in a flash, his mind leaped to a dire conclu- 
sion. “H.G.” must be Horace Greeley; pos- 
sible” must be the beginning of a message to say 
he could not appear; the rest, a telegrapher’s 
misreading of a telegram handed in in the well- 
known Greeley hieroglyphics; doubtless a few 
words of apology or explanation. Mr. Green 
proceeded to the hall in deep disappointment, 
ep be over as he went the little speech in which 
he should explain the circumstances and dismiss 
the audience. When he arrived, he found Mr. 
) ag re in the coat room, cheerfully chatting with 
the jan 

er 





itor. 
the lecture, however, he met the Mr. 
Joseph Green to whom the telegram should have 
en delivered, and the mystery was quickly 
explained. It was from Joseph’s wife, Harriet 
Green,—H. G.,—to whom he had wired news of a 
suddenly projected business trip. His message 
asked her to leave her mother’s, where she was 
visiting with their little girl, and join him. 
could ie because Tottie had the mumps. That 
was all. 
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AN UMBRELLA TAIL. 

NE of the old natural history stories that 
QO has been only half-believed is that the 
South American anteater uses its great 
bushy tail as an umbrella whenever it takes its 
walks abroad in a shower. The story is partly 
true; and the tail has other excellent uses, as one 
might suppose of so extraordinary an appendage, 
for perhaps no other animal of the woods has so 

much tail in proportion to body. 
The tail is like a huge plume, but differs from 


flat feather-like tails 
as form the rudders and balancing poles of the 








THE SOUTH AMERICAN ANTEATER. 
squirrels, in having its hairs arranged in two enor- 


mous fringes along the upper and under surfaces 
of the tail—not along the sides of it. 

The benefit of this arrangement is, that when 
the anteater lies down at rest, with his tail bent 
sidewise, as is his wont, the long hairs of the tail 
completely cover the y like acloak or umbrella, 
and shed the rain like a sloping thatch. The 
jan b covering is also useful in keeping awa 
troublesome or dangerous insects; and its 
gray tint harmonizes so well with the lights and 
shadows of the forest that it octually helps to hide 
the animal from its enemies while it sleeps. 
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THE HUNGRY HAT. 
A CERTAIN Doctor Heim, a German man of 





» once pp for at a 

hotel in Wiesbaden. The chair next to him 
was unoccupied, so he put his hat upon it, and sat 
down. When he came to settle his account, he 
was surprised to find that he was charged for two 
plates; but the head waiter insisted that he had 
reserved a second place, because no one could sit 
where his hat lay; so Doctor Heim paid without a 
word. 


The next day he returned to the hotel, sat at the 
same table, and put his hat, as before, on the chair 
next to him. He ate a hearty meal, and as the 
waiter Was about to clear away the dishes, he 
said, “Wait a minute, friend. My hat here, that is 
also paying for a dinner, is very hungry, as you 
may suppose, since it paid for its dinner yesterday, 
but didn’t eat anything.” With these words, Heim 
lined his hat with a newspaper, and filled it up to 
the brim with bread, cookies, fruit, and all sorts 
of gs. He then placed the bulging 
hat carefully under 
triumph. 

The lesson had a good effect, for since that time 
no one in that hotel has had to pay for the seat 
that was occupied by his hat. 





his arm, and walked out in 
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TEACHING TEACHER. 


T was an arduous task for the teacher to drill 
into her youthful pupils the principles of arith- 
metic. 


“Now listen,” she said. ‘In order to be sub- 
tracted, things must be of the same denomination. 
You can’t take three apples from four peaches, 
nor eight marbles from twelve buttons. It must 
be three apples from four apples, and soon. Do 
you understand?” 

Most of the children seemed to grasp the idea. 
However, one little youngster in the class raised 
a timid hand. 

“Please, teacher,” he inquired, “‘couldn’t you 
take three quarts of milk from two cows?” 
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THE GIFT OF THE SEX. 


ONES was telling what an excellent cook his 
wife was. Smith boasted that his wife was a 
splendid dressmaker, and Robinson proudly 

stated that his wife was an unusually clever 
artist. 
Brown was not to be outdone, so he remarked: 
“My wife is a great linguist.” 

0 one seemed impressed. There was a mo- 

ment’s silence, then Robinson spoke up. 


Pp 
“Humph,” he exclaimed, “they all are!” 











































































































































































































































DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


AMERICANS. 
By ELSIE HILL. 


Little Van Stuyvesant Copley Fitz-James 
Had seven grandfathers, all in frames. 
Daily he saw them gazing down 

With sword and ribbon and gavel and gown, | 
But what they did, in the days gone by, | 
“Don’t ask me!” he’d say, with a sigh. 
“Tt’s all I can do to think of their names!” 
Said little Van Stuyvesant Copley Fitz-James. | 





Little Giuseppe, from Napoli, 

“Maybe I tell yéu. Yes!” says he, 

If you ask of Concord or Lexington, 
Of battles waged, and of freedom won. 
“TI tell you the story, yes, for look, 

[ know it out of the history-book ; 

My father’s American, now, you see,” 
Says little Giuseppe, from Napoli! 





She 


“BUTTON, BUTTON.” 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 


’ | XOMMY, who had begun to take lessons 
in woodworking, was feeling very happy 
on his birthday because his Uncle Joe 

had given him a new set of carpenter’s tools. 

‘*T know what I will do,’’ said Tommy, as 
he flourished his hammer in one hand and a 
little piece of wood in the other. ‘‘I’ll make 
a button to fasten the pantry door. It is 
always flying open, and Mary says that it is a 
nuisance. I am going to surprise her when 
she comes home. ’’ 

As it was Mary’s afternoon to go out, and 
Tommy’s mother had gone away, Tommy had 
the house all to himself. He took his box 
of tools, and went out to the pantry, at the 
farthest end of the house. The pantry door 
was half open; the door knob was loose, and 
the catch did not work properly. The door 
opened from the outside into the pantry. 
Tommy examined it carefully. 

‘The button will have to go on the inside, 
or else it will not do any good,’’ he said, 
wisely. He got down on the pantry floor, and 
began his work. First he whittled out a nice 
large button from a piece of hard wood. It 
was a round button. Then with his gimlet 
he bored a little hole through the centre of the 
button for the screw; he made the hole large 
enough for the button to turn easily. Then 
he fastened the button on the edge of the door- 
jamb, so that it overlapped the edge of the 
door, and kept the door closed nicely. He 
drove in the screw hard, but the bottom was 
still loose enough to be turned easily. The job 
was done. Tommy stood up in a glow of 


triumph, and looked at the neat job he had 





















































done. 


But, alas, it was a round button! 





WINTER FUN. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
Up the hill, then down we go, 
Merrily across the snow! 
Underneath the winter sun 
Never was there better fun! 


Be 





Yes, it turned very easily on the screw, but 
it did not turn so as to fasten or unfasten the 
door, as Tommy had planned. It just turned 
round and round. The door stayed shut, all 
right. It was fastened so tight that Tommy 
could not open it at all! When he found that 
out, he was angry. He pulled and pulled 
and shook and shook the door. But it would 
not open. He tried to loosen the screw; but 
in serewing it in he had worn down the slot, 
so that the screw driver did nothing but slip. 
Tommy had buttoned himself securely into the 
pantry, and he could not get out! 


He ran to the pantry window. No, it was | 


too high to jump out of. The house stood on a 
side hill, and the window was ten feet from 
the ground. There was no one in the house; 
he would have to wait until some one came 
home. He sat down on a chair, and kicked 
his heels, which is not a jolly way to spend 
an afternoon. 

It seemed years and years—it really was 
hours and hours—before he heard some one 
moving about in the kitchen. 

‘* Mary!’ he called. ‘*‘O Mary!’ 
awhile she heard him. 

‘*Well, now,’’ she cried, as she tiptoed cau- 
tiously to the door, ‘‘who’s in my pantry, I 
wonder? Is it a burglar?’’ 

‘*Tt’s only me,’’ said Tommy. 


After 


“*T tried to 


fix your door so it couldn’t fly open. And I’ve 
done it, and it won’t fly open. I can’t get 
out!” 5 

‘*You’re a fine carpenter!’’ cried Mary. 
She pushed, and she thumped and rattled the 


door ; 


window. Then Tommy helped him to crawl | 
in. It took even his father a long time to get 
out the worn screw from the button. 

With a smile, Tommy’s father looked at the 
button in his hand. ‘‘A round button, on 
the inside, Tommy! What good could that 
do? Well, I never!’? That was all he said 
then. 

But when Tommy’s family want to tease 
him a bit, all they have to say is, ‘‘ Tommy, 
let’s play ‘Button, button, who’s got the but- 
ton ?? ”? 

It is not Tommy’s favorite game. 


— Ze 


THE FROST FAIRY. 


By ALOYSIUS COLL. 

I wonder who sits up all night, 

All night in the cold and rain, 
To make the little stars of ice 

That stick to the windowpane! 
The stars of ice and tiny ferns, 

Just like all the ferns that grow 
Down by the summer wood, except 

That these are made out of snow! 


I’ve blown on them until they melt 
Right down the long windowpane; 
Next morning, when I come to look, 
They are shining there again! 
Some fairy with her scissors comes 
When I am asleep, I know, 
And clips the little stars of ice, 
And the tiny ferns of snow! 
I don’t see how she cuts them out 
So straight in the dark, do you? 
And never nips a single leaf, 
Or cuts any star in two! 


—— 
THE PLAY CAMP. 


By C. H. ERNST. 


HEN at last Roger and Fred. Mason 
returned to their home in Centreville, 
they spent two whole days in exploring 

familiar places. Skip, their water spaniel, 
followed them all over the house, from attic to 
cellar, out into the fields, and down to the 
river; he seemed to share their delight in the 
home-coming. 

In the midst of all their happy times they 
did not forget the cabin in the woods. They | 
often stood, just before bedtime, in front of 
the fireplace, and imagined that the crackling 
blaze came from the stone hearth of the log 
cabin. 

On the first Saturday, Roger bounced from 
his bed, and shouted to his brother, ‘‘To-day 
we’ll build a cabin like the one at Suncook 
Lake!’’ 

A dozen rods behind the house there was a 
fringe of trees, then a rolling field with maples 
at its farther edge, and beyond that again a 
wooded hill. Not until the brothers and Skip 
had climbed the hill, and had made their way 
down the farther side, did they discover a 
place that exactly suited them. It was shut 





but she could not get it open from the 





DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER 


THE FIRST TRACKS. 


THE SNOW LIES VERY SMOOTH AND WHITE, 
THE ROAD IS ALMOST LOST TO SIGHT, 


in by cedar trees and birches, except for one 
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By M. T. A. 








outside. Neither could Tommy’s mother when 
she came and helped Mary push on the door. 

‘*We’ll have to wait for father,’’ she said. 
So poor Tommy had to kick his heels awhile 
longer. But when his father came, he could 
not open the door from the outside. 

‘*Oh, ’’ he called through the door, ‘‘ Tommy, 
you have done it this time! I’ll have to go 
round and climb in at the pantry window. ’’ 

And that is what he finally did. He had to 
hunt about for a ladder, and raise it up to the 





tiny opening that showed the river. A dozen 
steps away a clear little spring sent forth a 
noisy stream. Not a house was in sight, and 
unless you climbed a knoll near by, you never 
would have imagined that the town, with its 
houses and churches, lay so close at hand. 
There they built their play cabin out of 
sticks and branches. It was barely large 


enough to hold all three of them at once; 
when Roger stood on tiptoe, his head bumped 





the roof of cedar branches; but to them it 
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seemed very cosy and homelike. They de- 
scribed the cabin to their mother, and she 
promised to come out to visit it when their 
father came home from the train. 

With this promise in their minds, the boys 
dashed back to the hill. If they could have 
known what was going to happen before they 
saw their father and mother again, they would 
have been frightened ; but not a hint of trouble 
disturbed them, and they went about the work 
of improving the cabin without the slightest 
thought of danger. 

First there was a little path to make; then 
the walls must be thickened, and armfuls of 
ferns gathered to make the floor soft. 

A fresh breeze stirred the trees into a steady 
murmur, and showers of brown leaves fell from 
their branches. 

‘*We’re in the big forest!’’ shouted Fred; 
and Skip gave two sharp barks, as if to 
say, ‘‘That’s right.’’ 

Roger looked up from the fireplace of flat 
stones that he had just finished in front of the 
door. 

‘* We’ll surprise father and mother with 
this,’’ and he held out a handful of matches 
that he had taken from the kitchen match 
safe. 

Fred helped gather dry twigs from a little 
dead cedar beside the fireplace, until a crackling 
blaze completed the cosiness of the camp. 

They went inside the cabin, and sat on the 
ferns, and Skip snuggled down between them. 
Outside, the yellow flames leaped and wavered 
in the wind. Suddenly a puff of smoke came 
from the leaves that had drifted about the base 
of the dead cedar. A flare of fire climbed 
swiftly up the shredded bark of its trunk, and 
instantly, with a great crackling roar, the 
whole tree burst into flame. 

It happened so quick that the two boys 
hardly had time to scramble from their little 
cabin before the dry leaves all about them were 
on fire. The wind carried flaming wisps here 
and there, and dropped them, and started new 
flames as if by magic. 

‘*Get a green branch !’’ shouted Roger, beat- 
ing at the nearest fire with a bough he pulled 
from the cabin. ‘‘We must put it out, or all 
the woods will burn !’’ 

It seemed too big a task, for as fast as they 
beat out one leaping flame, another sprang up 
beyond. The smoke was growing thicker 
every moment, and the breeze, which only a 
few moments before had been so cool, now 
seemed to scorch fhem. 

Fred threw down his branch in despair. 
‘*We can’t stop it!’’ he cried. 

**Come!’’? shouted Roger, and he dashed to 
the spring. There he threw off his blue coat, 
plunged it into the cold water, pulled it out 
drij ~¢ wet, and rushed back to the fire. A 
mom. later Fred was at his side, with his 
coat also streaming wet. Now, every flame 
that they hit was put out, and the smoke grew 
thinner as they worked. 

‘*Look over there!’’ cried Fred, and they 
ran to put out a line of fire that was creeping 
through the dry leaves. All the while Skip 
barked furiously. There was nothing that he 








FOR NO ONE ELSE HAS BEEN THIS WAY. 
OLD DOBBIN’S TRACKS ARE FIRST TO-DAY. 
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could do to help, but he seemed to feel that it 
was his duty to make a 
great noise for their en- 
couragement. 

Then, almost as sud- 
denly as it had come, the 
danger was over. The 
two boys were very tired, 
and panted with excite- 
ment; their faces were 
blackened with soot, and 
smarting a little from 
burns. The dead cedar 
still flamed, but only 
feebly now, for the crisp 
branches had burned 
away. A heap of smok- 
ing sticks showed where 
the cabin had been. 

It was there that their 
mother found them ; she 
had seen the smoke, and 
was quite breathless 
from running. In his 
hand each boy held a 
heavy wet rag that had 
once been a coat, and 
each was grimy from 
head to foot; but their 
mother was overjoyed to 
see them safe, and she 
put her arms round them 
and kissed them both— 
even though it left sooty 
marks on her white face. 

When Fred and Roger had told her all 
}about it, and had washed their hands and 
faces in the cool spring, they could only feel 
glad that their adventure, which had threatened 
so much trouble, had ended happily. They had 
saved the woods from a bad fire, and could come 
back some other day, their mother said, to 
rebuild the cabin. And Skip was happy, too, 
for he jumped about and barked as if to say, 
**T couldn’t be much real help, but I did all 
that any dog, however brave, could do.’’ 
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Questions about the contents of this } 
department will be gladly answered 





WHEN DAVID FAILED. 
PON his return from 
Gn UJ 


school, David Bridgham 

flung his cap into the 
corner, went at once to his 
room, and did not come down 
until he was called to supper. 
It was plain that something 
was troubling him. 

“Well, what is it, Dave?’ 
asked his father, finally. 

“Oh, I flunked; that’s all,” 
David answered. “Failed in 
my examinations. Made a 

Probably it means that I shall 





bad mess of it. 
have to drop back a year.” 
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then be strung between the two stations. Any 
kind of wire will do if it is kept from direct con- 
tact with the ‘ground or with water. A barbed- 
wire fence that runs on wooden posts will serve 
the purpose. The discarded secondary windings 
of spark coils make a cheap line that works well. 
You can get them for a small price at automobile 
repair shops. Some contain from three to four 
miles of wire. 

To connect to the line, break in two the wire you 
last connected between the telephone receiver and 
the grounded post, G, of the buzzer. Connect one 
of the broken ends to the line, and ground the 
other end. To ground a wire, run it to a water 
pipe, or any other piece of metal set in fairly moist 





ground. Scrape the metal, and wrap the bared 


binding posts, and connects the other binding post 
to the common line wire that unites all the stations. 
When one station sends a signal, the current, on 
leaving that box, divides itself among all the other 
stations, and returns from each of them, through 
the ground, to the sender. 

The multiple arrangement also works better than 
the series for developing the outfits into a club 
exchange. To do that, ground each set, and bring 
the separate line wires into a central station. At 
the central station make a simple switchboard. 
Take a piece of half-inch wood about a foot wide 
and two feet long. Get as many battery bolts as 
you have stations. Draw an eight-inch circle on 
the board, and at the centre drill a hole five-thirty- 
seconds of an inch in diameter. Place one of the 
bolts in it from the rear; twist the wire 
from ‘“Central’s” station under the 





“What was the trouble?” 
“I suppose I’ve been taking it too 
easy. The worst of it is, the fellows 











head of the bolt. Screw up one nut on 
the front side to hold this bolt firmly, 


all treat it as a joke, and just have fun ~~~ ay On and a second nut rather loosely for 
with me. They don’t realize how COVER purposes of later connections. Then 
much it means to me. They say they arrange the remaining bolts round the 
are going to call me ‘Bonehead’ Bridg- eight-inch circle, and connect them to 
ham now.” pe the corresponding lines exactly as you 

“Have none of them ever failed?” connected Central. Be sure that you 
asked Mr. Bridgham. ORY make all the connections firm. 

“Yes, Billy Horne dropped back ae. caus When Central wishes to place any 
from the class ahead, and Kenneth G- of the stations in communication, he 


Deane and Joe Spaulding are carrying 
extra work, so that they can get back 
into class standing.” 





TO LINE 





stretches a short piece of wire be- 
tween the corresponding bolts, and 
fastens the bare wire under the spare 
nuts. That gives in effect exactly the 








“When they failed, did you treat 
them about as they are treating you, 
or did you have a word of sympathy and encour- 
agement for them?” 

David dropped his eyes. “I suppose—well, I 
didn’t suppose that they cared,” he answered, 
lamely. 

“No doubt they cared as much as you do. A 
fellow always cares when he fails. And a word 
or two of sympathy and a slap on the back put 
heart into him.” 

As they passed out of the dining room, Mr. 
Bridgham practiced what he had been preaching 
by giving David a resounding slap on the shoulder, 
and saying, ‘‘Cheer up, boy! You can do extra 
work yourself, and keep up with the class. I 
know you can, if you will really try.” 
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A BUZZER TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


R a buzzer telegraph station that can be 
Picsed in connection with the private telegraph 

line described in the Boys’ Page for January, 
1913, the following materials are necessary: Two 
old dry cells, a piece of wood four inches by six 
inches by half an inch, a strip of spring brass half 
an inch wide and five 





wire round it. Connect the other station to the 
line, and ground it in the same way. When either 
telegrapher presses his key, both telephone re- 
ceivers will respond clearly. It is well to try 
signaling for short distances at first,—say from one 
room to another, using the gas pipe as the retuin 
ground,—until you have become used to the outfit. 

If there is any difficulty, it may be ascribed to 
one of two causes: either there is a break some- 
where that prevents the current from flowing 
through the complete electric circuit, or there is a 
cross—an exposed wire or metal part that allows 
the current to flow across between two half-way 
points, and so wastes the energy. 

With good connections and good grounds, you 
can use this system as a telephone. Talk into 
one receiver, and you will be heard by your part- 
ner at the other. 


A PORTABLE SET. 


You can do more with this outfit. It is a simple 
matter to make it into a portable set, like the one 
in Fig. 2. Get a box four inches by six inches by 
ten inches, which will hold the batteries in one end. 
Strap them in so that they will not move round, 
and thereby short - cir- 
cuit the station or break 





inches long, three brass 
bolts three-quarters of 
an inch long, of eight 
gage and thirty-two 
thread, six nuts,a watch- 
ease telephone receiver, 
two feet of bell wire, and 
a buzzer or bell. You 
can make a bell into a 
buzzer by unscrewing 
the gong and breaking 
off the wire hammer. 








one of the connections. 
Screw the buzzer to the 
other end of the box, 
and fasten the key on the 
top of the box. Then 
connect everything as 
before. Get two binding 
posts from the carbons 
of old dry cells, and 
place them in the front 
of the box. Connect 








First, make a tele- 
graph key out of the 
strip of brass. At one end punch two holes, five- 
thirty-seconds of an inch in diameter, one of them 
half an inch from the end, the other, one inch. 
They should admit two of the brass bolts, with 
nothing to spare. Bend one inch of the other end 
of the strip back on itself, to make a hook for a 
handle, about half an inch high. For the base of 
the key, take the block of wood. Down the centre 
bore three holes, an inch, an inch and a half, and 
three inches respectively from one end. Place 
one of the bolts in the third hole, and fasten it in 
place by two of the nuts on the reverse side of the 
block. Fasten the brass key over the head of this 
bolt by sticking the.other two bolts first through 
the two holes in the brass strip, and then through 
the corresponding holes in the piece of wood. 
That makes the sending key of the outfit. 

Connect the buzzer, the batteries, and the key in 
a simple series circuit; that is, connect the carbon- 
cylinder binding post of the first battery to the 
zine-shell binding post of the second. Run a wire 
from the carbon of the second battery to the single 
bolt of the key. Let the wire go from either of the 
two rear bolts of the key to one binding post of 
the buzzer. From the other buzzer binding post 
let another wire return to the zinc shell of the 
first battery (Fig.1). When you com- 
plete the electric circuit by pressing 





them on the inside to 
the ends of the wire that 
you broke, between the telephone and the 
grounded binding post of the buzzer. On the 
outside, connect one to the line, and the other to 
the ground, wherever you may be. Make a notch 
in the top of the buzzer end of the box, to allow 
the telephone wires to hang out when you have 
closed the box after taking out the receiver for 
use. .A five-foot, adjustable strap nailed to three 
sides of the box makes it possible to 

carry the box over your should 





same state of affairs for those two 
corresponding stations as existed in the original 
simple system. Central has the advantage of 
having all the stations under his control, and for 
that reason should thoroughly understand the 
apparatus. All lines that 











am letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page 








head. Dress the figure in a red-hooded cape of 
paper, or other light material, a white apron, and a 
green skirt coming down nearly to the pinhead feet. 
Set the little figure on the piano, by the side of the 
keyboard, where it will get the vibration; start up 
a lively tune, and it will dance most grotesquely. 
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HOW TO GROW A “BUMPER” ACRE 
OF CORN. 
Te first thing to do is to get good seed ofa 


ce) 


well-adapted variety of corn. If you are 

not satisfied with the corn grown on the 
home farm, write to the state experiment station 
for information concerning the best variety to 
grow, and the means of procuring seed. Pick out 
about a bushel of the best seed ears you can find, 
and test the whole lot for germination. (If you do 
not know how to make the test, write to the editor 
of the Boys’ Page.) In testing, take six kernels 
from each ear, in such a way that all portions of 
the ear are represented. If one of the kernels 
fails to grow, discard the ear. Remove the tip and 
the butt kernels on ail the ears, and any others 
that are ill-shaped. 

The acre selected should be naturally fertile if 
possible ; an old clover field is excellent. The best 
results can be secured on level or gently rolling 
land. This does not wash, and is easily cultivated. 

To secure a very large yield of corn, you must 
use fertilizers. Ordinary barnyard manure, if it 
is well rotted, will give the best results. If you 
have a spreader, put ten good loads of manure on 
the acre of land. If you have to spread it by hand, 
put on more. Under average conditions, light 
applications of manure are preferable. It should 
be thoroughly disked into the land before you 
plough. At planting time, 
br it steamed bone 





are not “busy” are con- 
nected with Central by 
individual wires run be- 
tween the free screws, ' 
and wrapped round Cen- 
tral. When a station 


meal over the field, and 
work it into the soil thor- 
oughly. 

If the land has been 
ploughed in the fall, give 





wishes to talk to Central, 
or to anyone else, he 
gives his call number, 


e 





it a thorough double disk- 
= $ ing as soon as it can be 
worked, but do not try to 


< 








which Central hears and 
answers. In Fig. 5, sta- 
tions 1 and 3, and 2and 4 
are connected; stations 


‘Central 
5 and 6 are connected to Tr 
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work it when it is too wet ; 
otherwise you will put 
yourself out of the race at 
the start. Wait until the 
dirt shows dry patches on 
top, and crumbles easily. 








Central. By running the 
same connecting wire 
between the corresponding bolts, it is possible to 
group the talkers so that two, three, or more can 
be talking together at once. 


ANOTHER PLAN FOR “CENTRAL.” 


Although the simple exchange just described 
will work satisfactorily, it is inferior in speed and 
ease of handling to the following method: 


Take a half-inch board one and a half feet wide | 


and two feet long. On it, draw a three-inch circle 
for each station, including Central. 
these circles into a simple battery switch as follows : 
Take a piece of the same strip of brass that you 
used before, but two and one-half inches long. 
One-quarter of an inch from one end drill a hole, 
five-thirty-seconds of an inch in diameter, for a 


bolt; bend a half-inch of the other end back on | 


itself, to form a handle about one-quarter of an 
inch high. Drill a hole, five-thirty-seconds of an 
inch, in the middle of one of the circles, and fasten 
the switch handle to the board by a bolt through 
both handle and bolt. Connect the wire from one 
of the stations to the bolt at the rear of the board 
by two nuts. Do the same thing at the circle for 
each station. On each circle place three bolts if 
you have four stations, four bolts if you have six 
stations, five bolts if you have eight stations, and 


Make each of | 
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Disk the land after 
every rain, or, if no rain falls until planting time, 
once every ten days. That will make the soil 
fine, and pack it underneath, and save the mois- 
ture. 

If your land was not ploughed in the fall, give it 

a thorough double disking as soon as it can be 
worked, and plough it about six inches deep. You 
will probably be able to plough the land in one day. 
If possible, harrow it the same day ; or if you cannot 
do that, harrow it the first thing the next morning. 
Then go over the land with a disk, and follow with 
the spike-tooth harrow again. Use the harrow 
once every ten days until planting time. 
. See that you have the proper plate in the corn 
planter. In order to get the best adjustment, take 
the ears that are unfit for seed, grade the corn, 
place it in the planter box, and test the drop on 
a level piece of ground. Use the plate that gives 
the most perfect drop. 

Put the corn in as soon as the season will permit. 
The best yields have been obtained by drilling. 
Set the planter to drop the kernels fifteen inches 
apart. It is well to drop four kernels to the hill. 
Then, as soon as the corn is well up, thin it to 
three stalks to the hill. 

The planter boxes should be full when you are 
planting, in order to drop the kernels accurately. 
Therefore, you should have a bushel 
of corn at the start. 








Now when you go tramping or fishing 
you can keep in touch with the camp. 

The signaling sounds exactly like 
that of the wireless systems, and is 
adaptable to either the Morse or the 
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Do not plant too deep. From two 











Continental codes. 
A BUZZER BOX EXCHANGE. 











to two and one-half inches is enough. 
As soon as the corn is up through 
the ground, go over the plot, and 
replant every missing stalk or hill. 
Big yields depend on a full stand. 
Level cultivation is invariably the 
best. The later cultivation should be 











Having reached the limit of use of 
the two-station system, you can now 
branch out into a club set of three or more outfits. 
This you can do either by the series or by multiple 
connections. For the series, string a single wire 
from one to another, as shown in Fig. 3. The 
operator at the first station grounds one binding 
post of his set, and then starts the line from the 


so forth. Number the bolts 1, 2, 3,4, and duplicate | 


the arrangement on all the circles. On the back, 
connect all the number 1 bolts of the different 
circles together, all the 2’s together, all the 3’s to- 
gether, and so on. Make the same arrangement 
for Central as for the rest. The starting, or “not 
busy,”’ position is that in which all the 
switch handles are on numberi. Any- 





the key, the current starts from the 
first battery, is built up in the second, 
goes through the key to the buzzer, 
and returns to the batteries; and the 


go te 





buzzer rings. To test for the elec- 
tric signal-power shock, moisten the 
thumb and the forefinger, and place 
the thumb on the vibrator post, B, 
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one who signals with his key talks to 
every one else, including Central. If 
he gives his call letter, Central can 
quickly pick him out. In order to con- 
nect any two stations, Central must put 
the switches of the corresponding sta- 
Lxter tions on the same numbered bolts. If 

A and C wish to talk together, Central 








of the buzzer, and the forefinger on 
the grounded binding post, G, of the 
buzzer. If everything is correct, you will get a 
slight shock when the buzzer rings. 

It is necessary to connect to these same two 
shock points to get the power for signaling. Wrap 
a wire round the vibrator post, B, and run the 
wire to one of the connections on the watchcase 
telephone receiver, which you can get for sixty- 
five cents from any dealer in electrical supplies. 
To test the whole outfit, ran a wire from the re- 
maining binding post on the telephone receiver to 
the grounded post, G, of the buzzer. Ifall the con- 
nections are solid, you should hear a loud noise in 
the receiver every time you press the sending key. 
It will not be necessary to put the receiver to your 
ear; you can hear the noise a foot away. 

If you wish to talk to some one else, the other 
person must have a similar outfit. One wire must 





other binding post. The operator at the second 
station takes the line in and fastens it to one of his 
binding posts, and starts a new line on from the sec- 
ond binding post to the next station. This continues 
until the line reaches the last station, where the 
line enters one of the binding posts, and a ground 
wire is attached to the other. When a current is 
forced into the line by any of the boxes, it travels 
from one to another throughout the whole series, 
and returns through the ground and line to the 
sending station. This method gives the clearest 
and evenest results; but it works only when every 
set is properly-connected. If by any chance the 
line wire is broken anywhere, the whole system is 
thrown out. It is, therefore, safer to use the mul- 
tiple arrangement shown in Fig.4. In that system 
every operator runs a ground wire to one of his 





places their switch handles on bolts 
number 2, which gives them that trunk 
line; or, if B,D, and E all want to talk together, he 
places the switch handles of all three on one of the 
other not busy trunks—for example, on bolts num- 
ber 4. 

This system forms a good introduction to a 
further study of telephony. If you wish to ask 
The Companion any questions about this appara- 
tus, or the subject in general, write to the editor 
of the Boys’ Page. 
® © 


The Dancing Elf.—A fantastic little dancer 
made of cork is an amusing figure for the enter- 
tainment of a small party. Take a small, slim 
cork, and stick in four pins so that it will stand as 
if on four legs. On a smaller cork make a quaint 
face, and put this on top of the larger cork for a 





shallow; it may even be surface 
cultivation, for the main object is to 
save moisture. Should you be unable to keep the 
weeds down with the cultivator, use a hoe; keep 
the land clean, at all events. 

Do not “lay your corn by,” but continue to culti- 
vate with a little one-horse harrow until the ears 
are well formed. It is best to go over the field 
every two weeks, or after every rain, in order to 
keep the soil mulch effective in saving the mois- 
ture. 
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A TYROLEAN “RUCKSACK.” 


ERMAN tourists and mountain climbers 

and the Tyrolean peasants use an extremely 

serviceable knapsack that any American 
boy or girl who knows how to use a needle can 
duplicate. It came originally from Tyrol, where 
hunters, mountaineers, and w have used 
it so long that it has become almost a part of the 
national costume. Its great simplicity and useful- 
ness make it a thing that the outdoor-loving young 
folk of America ought to know. 

The material for the riicksack, as it is called, 
must be strong and waterproof, but not too heavy. 
Ten- or twelve-ounce duck, lightweight shelter 
cloth, closely woven khaki, or any other durable 
material, properly waterproofed, will serve the 
purpose. A dark color is best. 

The bag consists of a.single rectangular piece 
of goods, twice as long as it is wide. A piece of 
cloth twenty-two by forty-four inches makes a bag 
large enough for ordinary purposes. After it is 
cut, it is folded, and stitched up the sides. The 
ends of the piece should be hemmed on the inside 
to a depth of an inch. Through the hem passes 
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a draw string of heavy cord or small rope. The 
best plan is to insert brass eyelets three inches 
apart, and pass the cord through them. A harness- 
maker will set them in with a machine. 

The oval flap sewed to the middle of one side of 
the bag, and designed to protect the gathered 
mouth from ghe weather, is nine inches long and 
six inches wide. It can be fastened either witha 


buckle or a button to the side of the bag opposite, 


between the outside pockets. The slit in the 
other side of the bag comes directly under the 
flap, and is six inches deep. The edges of both 





the slit and the flap, as well as of the outside 
pocket flaps, should be neatly faced with strips of 
leather, or of the material of which the bag is 
made. 

The arrangement of straps by which the bag is 
carried is attached to the draw string, directly 
outside the oval flap. The string passes through 
the loop of the straps, and is knotted inside the 
two eyelets at the base of the slit. The straps, 
which must be of the best quality of leather, are 
at least one and one-half inches wide at the sewed 
ends, but narrow to an inch at the other end. 
They are twenty-eight inches long, and where 
they join are firmly sewed with the folded piece 
of leather that forms the loop 
for the draw string. The oppo- 
site ends are fastened to the 
lower corners of the bag by 
buckles set diagonally. Unless 
you have special facilities, you had 
better get the harness-maker to do the 
work on the straps. 


Drawstring > 
The outside pockets are nine inches \.5—s=s$ 


deep and eight inches wide when col- 
lapsed. 
they have pleats at the sides. The 
flaps buckle or button over them. The 
inside pockets are made of one wide 
piece, divided by a seam in the middle. 

In use, the V-shaped straps of the 
riicksack pass forward over the shoul- 






To enlarge their capacity, inside Pockets 
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noticed that if I kept one out, I’d get the numbers 
on that one at the ends of my lines. I’ve had lots 
of fun with it. But don’t take a double. Some- 
how it will not always work with a double.” 

The players all pronounced it a good trick, and 
now the mathematical man is trying to explain 
the principle upon which it works, and why it 
only works occasionally with a double. Perhaps 
the readers of the Boys’ Page can tell. 
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TAGGING WILD BIRDS. 


S there a robin or a phoebe or a chipping spar- 
| row that builds its nest over your piazza, or in 

the vines at the side? Are you sure it is the 
same bird every year? Audubon asked himself 
that question, and answered it by marking a 
brood of young pheebes with a small silver wire 
round a leg of each. The following season, he 
found one of the marked birds nesting in the 
vicinity. Others have thought they could recog- 
nize a friend of former years by some physical 
peculiarity. 

More precise data are now being obtained by 
the use of small aluminum bands bearing an 
address and a serial number. In this country, 
stamped bands are supplied by the American Bird 
Banding Association, the address of which can be 
obtained by writing to the editor of the Boys’ Page. 
By the use of them much has already been learned. 
For example, the banding has not only confirmed 
the belief that birds commonly return to the same 
locality to nest, but it is yielding considerable 
knowledge as to where they go after leaving the 
neighborhood in which they were reared,and where 
they raise their young. A few instances may be 
cited: Young night herons reared on Cape Cod were 
later found scattered through eastern Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Maine. A bluebird 
banded near Portland, Maine, was reported in the 
foothills of North Carolina the following January ; 
robins banded at Bangor, Maine, and near San- 
dusky, Ohio, have been reported from Tennessee 
during the winter months; a sandpiper banded at 

Lake Champlain was taken 

that fall on the Massachusetts 

coast. In recent years, in- 

vestigations similar to these 

have been going on in several 
European countries with some 
remarkable results, such as the re- 
porting from Natal, South Africa, 
of storks banded in Austria. 

Many interesting and important 
questions may be answered when 
sufficient records like those men- 
tioned have accumulated. A knowl- 
edge of the exact routes taken by 
birds in their migrations, and the 
precision with which they return to 
their summer homes, will surely help 








ders, and back under the arms; the 
weight of the knapsack thus falls be- 
tween the shoulders, and the flexible 





bag nestles snugly into the small of the “= 


in time to give more satisfactory 
answers to those frequently-asked 
questions: Why do birds migrate? 
and How do they migrate? 








back. 

To one who has never tried it, it is 
astonishing what weights can be car- 
ried in that way without fatigue. 





Indeed, the sensation of carrying mod- = |--.--....2z7 


erate burdens is pleasurable rather 

than otherwise, for the shoulders are drawn back, 
and the chest is thrown out, yet the arms are left 
free. 

The chief advantage of the riicksack lies in its 
generous capacity, and the readiness with which 
it accommodates itself to burdens of any size or 
shape. For carrying clothing, apples, nuts, pro- 
visions, a sleeping outfit, or an artist’s equipment, 
and for many other purposes as well, it is invalu- 
able to the boy or girl who lives much outdoors. 
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Japanese Tag.—This is an amusing variation of 
the old game of tag. When a player is tagged, he 
must place his left hand on the spot that was 
tagged, and keep it there until he has caught some 
other victim. The one who is “it”? endeavors to 
tag a runner on the knee or the foot, so that it will 
be as hard as possible for him to keep his hand on 
the spot, and yet catch some one else. 
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A DOMINO TRICK FOR THE BOY 
MAGICIAN. 


« ICK out any double you like,” said an on- 

Pp looker to some domino-players, ‘and match 

the dominoes so that they will all be used. 

I will go out of the room, and when I come back 

will tell you what number is on either end. But 
you mustn’t build out sidewise.” 

“Must you know the double?” 

“No.” 

The players banished him from the room, and 
started with a double 3. When the dominoes had 
all been used, there was 4 on one end and 2 on the 
other. One of the players went to the door, and 
asked, “What have we?” 

“4 on one end and 2 on the other,” came the 
answer. 

“Perhaps they always come out 4 and 2,” said 
the player. 

“What would you like them to come out?” 

“3 and 5,”’ suggested some one. 

Starting with a double 6, the expert ended his 
lines with 3 and 5. 

“Perhaps a double 6 will always bring a3 and 
5,” hazarded the skeptic. 

“Try it,” said the expert. “I'll go out and 
walk up the road, and be back in five minutes.” 

For five minutes the skeptic worked over the 
dominoes, but all he could get was 1 on one end, 
and 2o0n the other! It looked uncanny. 

A mathematically inclined man began to work 
out the problem according to a theory that he 
thought might explain it. Suddenly he stopped. 

““Where’s the 1 and 2?” he asked. 

It was not to be found. Finally the expert pro- 
duced it from his pocket. 

“I don’t know why it is,” he said, “but one 
night I was playing with the dominoes, and I 
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The average boy takes an interest 
in birds and birds’ nests. Toooften 
his interest takes the form of a 
desire to accumulate a collection of 
eggs or nests; but as a rule, the 
only value of such collections is 
that they extend the collector’s knowledge of birds 
by providing him with an incentive. The process 
adds to the destruction of bird life, which the true 
lover of birds can only deplore. But the careful 
banding of young birds does no harm, and may 
lead to results of great value. Any careful, con- 
scientious boy can assist in the work. 

It is possible to trap adult birds, band them, 
and release them again without harm; but. the 
greater share of the banding will naturally be of 
nestlings. The feet of most of our common birds 
are as large when the young first leave the nest 
as they ever become. The bands may therefore 
be put on at this time with no fear that they will 
ever be too tight. The bands most commonly 
used consist of a small aluminum strip. This 
is bent into an open ring,—which can be done 
most readily with a pair of round-nosed pliers,— 
placed round the bird’s leg, and then bent down 
until it fits loosely. The surplus part of the band 
is then cut off, and the end carefully bent down so 
that no corners are left to become entangled in the 
materials of the nest. A careful record must then 
be made of the species to which the bird belongs, 
the date and the place of banding, and the number 
of the band. 

In general, birds about the size of the robin 
appear to offer the best opportunities for banding, 
although much can be accomplished with gulls, 
‘herons, and similar birds that nest in colonies; 
and anyone who should have opportunity to band 
any of the various kinds of game birds would 
stand a good chance of obtaining a considerable 
number of returns. The most favorable time for 
banding is shortly before the young are ready to 
leave the nest. 
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TONGS. 


HEN you print pictures by artificial light, 
W you must keep your fingers dry for han- 

dling the films and the paper. Tongs for 
handling wet prints in the developer and “hypo” 
are easily made from a straight-grained shingle. 
Cut a piece from the butt end an inch wide and 
eight or njne inches long. Bore a half-inch hole 
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two inches from the thick end, and cut out the 
wood so as to leave half an inch between the legs. 
Shape the tips of the legs so that one will easily 
slide under a print, and the other will give a good, 
firm hold. Then shave the legs near the handle 
until they work just stiffly enough to suit the hand. 

One pair of tongs should be marked “‘developer,” 
and used for developing alone; the other should 
have a notch in the handle, and be marked “hypo.” 
Such tongs will not mar the print. 
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Quaker Oats 


With That Rich, Insidious Flavor 


All the world over, Quaker 
Oats is the favorite oatmeal. 
Lovers of oats, from a hundred 
nations, send to us to get it. 


The reason is this: 


Quaker Oats is just the 
cream of the oats. We dis- 
card in the making all except 
the richest, plumpest grains. 
A bushel of choice oats yields 
only ten pounds of Quaker. 


Thus you get big, luscious 
flakes. You get a matchless 
flavor. And our process keeps 
that flavor intact. 


The cost is the same as for 
lesser oatmeal—ten cents per 
package, one-half cent per 
dish. Yet your grocer pays 
more than for others. 


Puny oats may have the 
same food value, but not the 
same taste. And on taste and 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


(611) Sole Makers 


aroma depends the love of 
oatmeal. 


That is why millions of peo- 
ple send thousands of miles 
to get Quaker. In distant 
countries they pay a high price 
for it. 


You find it at the nearest 
store. You pay no extra price. 
You get all this flavor, all this 
quality by simply saying 
Quaker Oats. 


Remember this. In this food 
of foods it is wise to demand 
the best. 


Regular Size 
package, 10c 
Family Size 
package, for 
smaller cities 
and country 
trade, 25c. 


Except in Far 
West and South. 


Look for the 
Quaker trademark 
on every package 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 7 












“HOW DO YOU CARRY YOURSELF?” 


6 OW do you carry your- 
H self this morning?” is 
the salutation with 
which French people greet 
one another. It implies that 
mental -and physical states 
manifest themselves in the 
carriage of the body, and 
that health and mental vigor 
give the possessor an alert, 
graceful bearing. 
Make this experiment: 

Stand with one side toward a 
long mirror; allow the shoulders to droop, the 
body to sag down and forward, and see what 
impression you get from the glass. Is it not that 
of a young lady who is ungraceful, ineffective, un- 
dignified, and otherwise inferior? 

Now, raise your chest, draw your body to its 
full height, and do not think about your shoulders. 
Throw your weight forward so that it is supported 
on the front part of the feet. Looking in the 
mirror again, do you not find there the reflection 
of a young lady who gives an impression of energy, 
power, and self-possession? 

A certain university town has a skillful and 
artistic dressmaker. After one of the events of 
commencement week, she left the college yard 
with a look of disgust on her face. 

“Didn’t you enjoy the class-day exercises?” in- 
quired a friend. 

“T enjoyed them,” was the reply, “until I saw 
three of my handsomest gowns ruined. I made 
every one of the dresses worn by that quartette 
of girls who sang the class ode. All of the dresses 
were correct in line and style, but three of the 
girls sagged down, and thrust the lower part of 
the body forward until the bottom of their skirts 
dipped up in front like a ninety-cent wrapper; 
and on that high platform it was especially con- 
spicuous.” 

Let us change our morning salutation for 
awhile, and try that of the French: “How do you 
earry yourself?” 
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THE BUTTON VALENTINE offers an amusing 
way to use a little photograph of the friend whom 
you intend to remember. Sew an ordinary button 
to the card, near the middle, and at the lower right- 
hand corner paste the little photograph, as shown 
in the illustration. The card may be decorated 
with red ribbon and little red hearts. Then print 
in the other words, so that the completed sentence 
will read: 
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_ I dont care 
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MAKING UP A MUSICAL PROGRAMME. 


USIC is a language that knows neither race 
M hor country: all who can read music can 
read all music; those who listen, hear 
everything, although some must always miss the 
finer things that are intelligible only to the trained 
ear. Therefore, in making up a programme for a 
popular concert, you do not have the nationality 
of your audience to consider; but you should 
think of the extent of their musical appreciation. 

Let your first number be something familiar to 
all—perhaps an overture like “Poet and Peasant” ; 
it is old, and almost everybody knows it, but being 
of good quality, it stands both age and wear. If 
you begin with a vocal number, let it be something 
besides a solo; it is a discouraging task to sing 
down the rustle of a gathering audience. Have a 
four-part song, or better still, a rousing chorus, 
such as, “Oh, who will o’er the downs so free,” or 
“Italia”—something the audience knows and can 
appreciate. 

With such a beginning, a programme will at once 
awaken the interest of the audience; the applause 
will be generous, and the timid among the per- 
formers will be encouraged. It will also have the 
effect of making the audience willing to listen to 
the middle portion, which should be the strongest 
and best from an educational point of view—more 
difficult, less popular, the work of new writers, 
perhaps. The people, put in a kindly humor by 
what they have understood, may now realize that 
there are beauties in music not always appreci- 
ated at first hearing, but which will be enjoyed 
when they are better known. 

The middle part of the programme, thus ar- 
ranged, will always be a little mystifying to many 
of its hearers; therefore it should not be too long. 
The third part should be bright, and since it is the 
climax, should, if possible, reach the highest level. 
The “Soldiers’ Chorus” from Faust, or Schubert’s 
“Marche Militaire,” are good numbers. Mendels- 
sohn, whose fame as a musician is steadily in- 
creasing, although a century has passed since his 
birth, was so particular in programme -making 
that he even selected numbers the keys of which 
should have a pleasant relation, and not give the 
impression that a previous number was out of tune. 

Pages could be written on the subject of “rela- 
tion” as understood by the use of the word in 
scale study; some accompanists always modulate 
from key to key, thus making a musical transition, 
and preserving a continuity in a group of songs. 
In a grouping of this sort, the brightest song or 
the quickest instrumental number should come 
last. An encore also should be shorter and 








lighter than the number which has preceded it, 
for although encore means “Again!” repeating 
is often unwise. 

Classic music is that which has outlived the 
generation in which it was written; therefore 
“Annie Laurie” is as much a “good” thing as a 
Beethoven sonata. Do not attempt anything too 
difficult. Above all, begin on time, have no waits, 
and end within a reasonable time; send the audi- 
ence away wanting more, for which they will 
come again, rather than surfeited with things how- 
ever good. 
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A FLOWER CABINET. 


NYONE who has a flower garden or who loves 
A flowers can employ an adaptation of the 
envelope filing system in a way that will 
give her pleasure all through the 
year. A box wide enough to allow 
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occasionally retwisted between the fingers during | outline and the crewel stitches worked side by 
the process of work. That is not true of the | side, as close together as possible. It is very 


crewel stitch. 

2. The Crewel Stitch is similar to the outline 
stitch, but the thread is thrown always to the 
right, or down, instead of to the left, or above. 

3. The Stem Stitch is worked in much the 
same way as the crewel stitch, with the exception 
that in making the first half of each stitch, the 
needle is not brought up through the hole previ- 
ously made, but above, and in perfect alignment 
with, the previous hole. Beginners should work 
on coarse canvas. 

4. The Broad Stem Stitch is similar to the 
simple stem stitch, with the addition of another 
stitch. After the first two stitches—the eighth- 
and the quarter-inch—have been made with left 
holes, one above the other, bring the needle for 





| effective. . 


15. The Solid Outline, or Crewel, Stitch. Be- 
gin at the outside of the design; work round and 
round, from the outside to the centre, following 
the outline of the design as closely as possible, 
until you reach the centre. Use either the simple 
outline or the simple crewel stitch. 
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THE NEW “WASHINGTON PIE.” 


ERE is a good game for the'22d of February: 
H Give to each member of the company a 
sheet of paper, on which is written in red, 
white, and blue letters the name, George Wash- 
ington. The leader of the game then reads aloud 
the first question on his list. 

Every player writes an answer, 








an ordinary envelope to stand 
easily within it, and as long as 
may be desired,—say six inches 
wide, four inches high, and twelve 
inches long,—will serve as a cab- 
inet. Within it are to be placed 
envelopes, one for each flower 
that you raise in your garden, or 
that you are interested in study- 
ing. 

On the outside of each envelope 
write the common name of the 
flower, under which it is indexed 
alphabetically in the cabinet, and 
also the scientific name; when it 
blooms, what its color is, and its 
height, whether it needs sun or 
shade, where seed can be ob- 
tained, and whatever else may 
be helpful in planning the garden, 
or studying the flower. Within 
the envelope place clippings con- 
cerning the flower —clippings 
from seed catalogues, floricul- 
tural magazines, and news- 
papers; pictures of the flower, 
and notes regarding your own 
experience with it, and what 
friends have told you about its 
needs and habits. If you start your envelope in 
the fall or winter, you will find that long before 
spring you have acquired with little effort a 
wealth of information about flowers, and can plan 
your garden accordingly. 

The work of collecting, arranging, and studying 
the clippings from catalogues and other publica- 
tions is in itself a source of happiness to any lover 
of flowers. In envelopes, the information gath- 
ered from many sources is ready for instant use. 

In the back part of the cabinet you can place a 
set of cards, similarly indexed by the common 
name of the flower, but grouped under the respec- 
tive months in which the flowers bloom. On these 
cards you should enter details as to the time of 
planting, seeds, care, and so forth. In part, this 
will duplicate the information in the envelopes, 
but the cards being arranged according to the 
months when the flowers bloom, they will be of 
considerable service when you plan your garden. 
It is also a help to place on the back of each card 
a rough diagram of the garden, with special refer- 
ence to the place that you intend to allot to the 
particular flower there listed. 


* © 
A FANCY BUTTON OF FLOWERED 


RIBBON. 
A “DIFFERENT” button, suitable for a fancy 


i 








frock, wrap, or girdle, can be made of plain 

A and of flowered ribbon. The foundation is 

a wooden button mould, one and one-half inches 

in diameter, over which is drawn a circle of 

flowered ribbon or silk, with the flower in the 
centre. 

One-eighth of a yard of plain satin ribbon one 
and one-quarter inches wide will cover the edge of 
the button. First fold the ribbon, and sew the 
ends together to form a continuous piece. Turn 
under one edge of the ribbon 
for three-sixteenths of an inch, 
and run a gathering thread. 
Pull it tight enough to leave a 
half-inch opening for the flow- 
ered ribbon. Run a gathering 
thread along the other edge of 
the ribbon. Place the satin 
puff thus formed over the 
edge of the button mould, with the turned-under 
edge on the face of the button. Pull the drawing 
thread, fasten off, and distribute the gathers 
evenly. 
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FILLING THE LINEN CHEST. 
III. The Outline Stitch and its Variations. 

T is interesting to the lover of embroidery to 
| note how many variations there are of each 

type of stitch. The simple outline stitch has at 
least a dozen variations suitable for line patterns 
—curved or straight, narrow or broad. It is also 
used for filling or padding. 

1. Outline Stitch. Work from left to right. 
Bring the needle up through the material, and 
hold the floss under the thumb of the left hand, 
with the thread thrown above, or to the left. If 
the stitch is to be one-quarter of an inch in length, 
slip the needle down through the material one- 
eighth of an inch farther along, and bring it up 
again exactly in the first hole made. This is the 
starting stitch, and makes one-half of the whole 
stitch. * Next make a quarter-inch stitch by put- 
ting the needle down one-eighth of an inch farther 
along in the new material, and bringing it up 
through the last hole, really taking one-eighth of 
an inch of material on the needle. Repeat from *. 
On the wrong side, the stitch should look like the 
ordinary backstitch. A peculiarity of the outline 
stitch is that it untwists the floss, which must be 
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without using any letter that is 
not found in the words, “George 
Washington.” 

The time allowed for writing 
the answer is limited. When it 
has expired, the leader puts the 
next question, to be answered in 
like manner. For example: 
“How did George Washington 
take his favorite exercise?” 
Answer: “On a horse.” “At 
what hour did he dine?”. An- 
swers: “Noon,” “ Eight,” “ At 
one,” ““Two.” 

The one who answers the most 
questions, or the one whose an- 
swers employ the most letters, 
may be regarded as the winner; 
but that should be determined in 
advance. 

Another way to play the game 
is to have each member of the 
company take his turn in asking 
a question that has some bearing 
on Washington’s life. The ques- 
tions and answers that follow 








should be taken only to serve as 





the next stitch out in alignment with the previous 
needle‘holes, but another thread above. * Next, 
put the needle down through the material, as 
usual, one-eighth of an inch farther on, but bring 
it out one-eighth of an inch farther along than the 
top hole. Repeat from*. That divides the stitch 
into thirds, instead of halves. 

5. The Ultrabroad Stem Stitch is made like the 
broad stem stitch, with the addition of another 
thread above—four holes in vertical alignment. 
The stitch is divided into fourths, instead of thirds. 

6. The Broad Outline Stitch is begun as in 
ordinary outline. Take up first the half-stitch. 
Put the needle down one-eighth of an inch farther 
along in the new material, and bring it out at the 
beginning of the first half-stitch, really taking up 
one-quarter of an inch of material on the needle. 
The next stitch will again cover one-eighth of the 
new material, and at the same time will pick up 
one-quarter of an inch on the needle, and so will 
go back one-eighth of an inch from the end of the 
stitch last made. 

7. The Broad Crewel Stitch is the same as the 
broad outline, with the thread thrown down, or to 
the right. 

8. The Split Outline, or Split Crewel, Stitch is 
made like the ordinary stitch, with the exception 
that the needle is brought up through the thread, 
instead of above or below it. 

9. The Cording Stitch is worked like the out- 
line stitch, except that each pick-up stitch on the 
needle is only one-sixteenth of an inch back, 
instead of one-eighth of an inch, which makes it 
one part to three, instead of half and half. 

10. The Backstitch. As the outline stitch 
shows the backstitch on the wrong side of the 
work, the backstitch can very appropriately be 
included in the variations of the outline stitch. 
Work the backstitch from right to left. Bring the 
needle up. through the material one-eighth of an 
inch to the left of the beginning point. Push the 
needle down through the material at the begin- 
ning, or one-eighth of an inch to the right, and 
bring it up again one-eighth of an inch to the left, 
in advance of the first hole made. For the next 
stitch, put the needle down through the material 
one eighth of an inch to the right, to meet the 
first stitch, and bring it out to the left one-eighth 
of an inch in advance of the work. Be careful 
not to catch the thread through other threads. 

11. The Overhand Backstitch. Work from 
right to left. Make a complete row of backstitch- 
ing. Bring the needle up through the work at the 
beginning. Slip the needle under a stitch—not 
through the material—from right to left; pull it 
through. Slip it under the next stitch from right 
to left, and so on. This makes a raised, cord-like 
stitch. 

12. The Dot Stitch. Work from right to left. 
Pull the needle up through the material, then 
down one-sixteenth of an inch to 'the right, and 
pick up a length of the material on the needle. 
Make another stitch on top of the first; this time 
bring the needle out at the left about three times 
the length of the backstitch. Make another 
double backstitch,—one stitch upon the other,— 
and so on. 

13. The Gate Stitch is classed with the fore- 
going stitches principally because, when finished, 
it looks very like backstitch. Work from right to 
left. Bring the needle up through the material, 
put it down one-eighth of an inch to the left. 
Bring it up again one-eighth of an inch farther to 
the left, and down one-eighth of an inch still 
farther to the left, and so on to the end. To com- 
plete the stitch, begin at the beginning again, and 
bring the needle up at the end of the first stitch, 
and down through the material at the beginning 
of the next stitch, to fill all the openings, or gates. 

14. The Braid Stitch is a combination of the 








illustrations: 

1. What flower grew in 
Washington’s garden? Rose. 2. What vegetable 
grew inhis garden? Onion. 3. For how long will 
his memory last? Ages. 4. What season did he 
spend at Valley Forge? Winter. 5. What did 
his words carry? Weight. 6. How was his corn 
planted? In rows. 7. What did he always do? 
Right. 8. What was he afraid of? Nothing 
wrong. 9. What did the horses need at Valley 
Forge? Grain. 10. What adjectives describe 
Washington? Wise, great. 11. What colors are 
in his name? Green, white. 12. What are the 
heaviest three letters in his name? Ton. 13. 
What probably took place at Mount Vernon on 
Mondays? Washing. 14. What did his soldiers 
do in battle? Shoot. 15. What kind of vehicle is 
in his name? Wagon. 16. What did he do from 
childhood to manhood? Grow. 17. What were 


‘the soldiers in need of at Valley Forge? Rations. 


18. What tree probably grew in the woods at 
Mount Vernon? Ash tree. 
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A SIMPLE VALENTINE that combines a bit of 
humor with the sentiment of the day can be made 
by decorating a little card of white or gray with 
hearts and Cupids, and printing the following 
verse on it: 


For cause of you\ 
Ive lost-my fiead. 


























Paint a deep blue rose after the first_line, and a 
brilliant red violet after the second. 


*® & 
“ ANGELIQUE.” 


OTH in gardening and in cookery, angelique 
B deserves more attention than it has received 

in America. Because of its value in candy- 
making, it is particularly suitable for a girl’s 
garden. 

It is an herb easily cultivated in the temperate 
regions of this country. The best time for plant- 
ing is either early in the spring or late in the fall. 
The seeds should be planted thinly in rich, moist 
soil at a depth of one inch, and in rows one foot 
apart. When the plants are twelve inches high, 
transplant them into rows two feet apart each 
way. Although angelique is a perennial, fresh 
seed should be sowed as often as every third year. 
When the plant puts forth a blossom stalk, cut 
the entire plant to the ground. A new growth 
will develop that season, but thereafter the plant 
will be useless except for ornamentation. 

The stalks are blanched as is celery, and are 
used on the table in much the same way. The 
leaves may also be used as pot herbs. Angelique 
is best known, however, in the crystallized form 
useful in confectionery. Although the demand 
for it is growing, it can be purchased in but few 
markets. Moreover, the girl confectioner will 
find satisfaction in growing and crystallizing it 
herself. 

For preserving, select the young, tender stalks. 
Wash them thoroughly, and cut them into pieces 
about six inches long. Plunge the pieces into 
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Everything is new for Spring. 
And everything is beautiful. And 
to know and to see everything 
delightful Fashion has prepared 
for you—you need simply write 
for your beautiful ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ 
Money-Saving Style Book pic- 
tured here. 

And what a new world of Style and 
Becomingness it pictures for you! 

Dresses with bolero effects and three- 
tier skirts, and Tailored Suits now be- 
come costumes with Mandarin and 
Kimono Sleeves. And new materials— 
beautiful materials. 

And yet, at the ‘‘NaTIoNAL’’ the 
prices are equally remarkable. In 
twenty-five years we have never known 
such prices. Never have you had such 
an opportunity to possess so many beau- 
tiful clothes for so little money. 


Therefore, for your own delight and sav- 
ing, remember, this Style Book pictured here 
BELONGS TO YOU. . This tr? Book is 
yours—if you write NOW—TOD 


“NATIONAL” Money Saving ‘stan 
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boiling water, and let them boil for ten minutes. 
Strain off the water, and boil the stalks for thirty 
minutes more in a syrup made of two parts of 
sugar to one of water. Pour the syrup and the 
stalks into fruit cans, or wide-mouthed bottles, 
and seal them. When you want the angelique 
for use in candy-making, strain off the syrup, dry 
the stalks, and roll them in confectioners’ sugar. 

If you wish to pack the angelique dry, select the 
stalks, and boil them in water. With a very sharp 
knife, cut them into inch pieces. Being hollow, 
they must be cut with care if they are to hold 
their form. Prepare the syrup as before, and 
cook the angelique for twenty minutes; strain off 
the syrup, and dry the angelique. The next day 
reheat the syrup, add the angelique, boil it, strain 
and dry it. Repeat the process the third day; 
then when the pieces are dry, roll them in confec- 
tioners’ sugar, and pack them in tin or glass. 

For angelique rings, cut the preserved angelique 
into pieces about a quarter of aninch long. Ifthe 
stalk has dried flat, reshape it with the fingers. 
The clear, translucent green of the ring harmon- 
izes with almost any mixture that may be placed 
within it for filling. Plain fondant, flavored to suit, 
or fondant to which chopped nut meats have been 
added, makes excellent filling. Marmalade and 
fruit jellies can be used. If the mixture planned 
for filling is too moist, add confectioners’ sugar to 
give the right consistency. When the rings are 
filled, drop each one separately into a syrup made 
by boiling two cupfuls of sugar with one cupful of 
water at 220 degrees. Strain off the syrup, and 
dry the rings upon a wire rack. The next day 
repeat the process if the candy is to be packed. 
The outside will be firm and easy to handle, but 
the centre will be soft and creamy. 
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A VALENTINE THAT IS PLEASING and out 
of the ordinary can easily be made from a thick 
piece of cardboard about six inches square. Care- 
fully cut from the centre of the cardboard two 
hearts, the points of which shall join, as shown 
in the illustration. Now paste a piece of white 
tissue paper over one side of the card, and when 
it is thoroughly dry, fill one of the heart-shaped 
spaces with fine sand. Be sure that the sand has 
room enough to run from one heart into the other. 
Next, paste another sheet of white tissue paper 
over the uncovered side of the card. In that way 
you will have secured the sand inside the hearts, 
and made a sort of hourglass. 

When the card is held upright, the sand will run 
down into the lower half. When you reverse the 


card, the sand runs back into the first heart. A 
red border improves the appearance of the hearts. 

Before you paste the top piece of tissue paper 
in place, write on it the following verse: 





When the valentine lies on the table, it- looks 
like any ordinary card, but when it is held to the 
light, you can see the sands run back and forth in 
the little heart-shaped pockets. 
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SOLUTION OF THE FORTY-BEAN 
PUZZLE. 


T= Forty-Bean Puzzle on the Girls’ Page 
for January set the following problem: 
Arrange forty beans, as in Fig. 1, so that 
there are twelve beans in each pair of outside 
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from the middle, and 

place them in the outside rows, so that you have 
none left in the middle, and yet, as before, have 
only twelve beans in rows AB, BC, CD, DA. 
The solution of the puzzle is shown in Fig. 2. 
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“CREAMING” LACES, NETS, AND 
FEATHERS. 


Te soft cream tint that only time is supposed 
to give to fine laces and nets is so often 
admired that it is worth while to describe a 
proved method of producing it artificially. The 
old way of dipping the laces in tea, or coffee, or 
in yellow dye generally produces harsh tints that 
are but poor imitations of the desired shade. 

First get a small amount of ochre, a dry, yel- 
lowish pigment that can be bought for a small 
price at any paint or drug shop. Throw a handful 
of the ochre into a shoe box. Next, place in the 
box the feather, or lace, or net’ that is to be 
“creamed.” Tie the cover on, and shake the box 
vigorously for a few minutes. Put it aside for an 
hour, then shake the box again. Repeat this 
several times. Finally, take out the article and 
dust it thoroughly, to remove all superfiuots 
powder. A soft creamy tint is sure to result. 

If the ochre is of too dark a shade, a little tal- 
cum powder mixed with it will lighten it. 








TREATMENT FOR ITCHING 
SCALPS AND DANDRUFF 
To allay itching and irritation of the scalp, prevent 
dry, thin and falling hair, remove crusts, scales and 
dandruff, and promote the growth and beauty of the 


hair, the following special treatment is most effective, | 


agreeable and economical. On retiring, comb the hair 
out straight all around, then begin at the side and 
make a parting, gently rubbing Cuticura ointment into 
the parting with a bit of soft flannel held over the end 
of the finger. Anoint additional partings about half 


an inch apart until the whole scalp has been treated. | 


The next morning, shampoo with Cuticura soap and 
hot water. Shampoo as often as agreeable, but use 


Cuticura ointment once or twice a month. Forsampleof | 


each, address “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [ Adv. 
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poe among your friends and neighbors. Sravhade 
“ve. garden seeds. Outfit free. rite for | 
. PHILLIPS, 8 San ‘exas. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form. struc- 
ture and writing « the Short-Story taught by J. Berg | 
's azine. 





250-page wetaloeue Sree. rite to-day. 
THE HOME COMRESTOSSERCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 
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ANOTHER COFFEE WRECK 


WHAT’S THE USE WHEN THERE’S AN EASY 


WAY OUT. 


Along with the coffee habit has grown the prev- | 


alent “American Disease’’—nervous prostration. 
The following letter shows the way out of the 
trouble: 


“Five years ago I was a great coffee drinker | 
and from its use I became so nervous I could | 


scarcely sleep at all nights. My condition grew 
worse and worse until finally the physician I con- 
sulted declared my troubles were due to coffee. 

“But being so wedded to the beverage I did not 
see how I could do without it, especially at break- 
fast, as that meal seemed incomplete without 
coffee. 

“On a visit, my friends deprived me of coffee to 
prove that it was harmful. At the end of about 
eight days I was less nervous but the craving for 
coffee was intense, so I went back to the old 
habit as soon as I got home and the old sleepless 
nights came near making a wreck of me. 

“I heard of Postum and decided to try it. 
not like it at first, because, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, it was not made properly. I found, how- 
ever, that when made after directions on the 
package, it was delicious. 

“It had a soothing effect on my nerves and none 
of the bad effects that coffee had, so I bade fare- 
well to coffee and have used only Postum since. 
The most wonderful account of the benefit to be 
derived from Postum could not exceed my own 
experience.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Write for a copy of “The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
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Bent Bones 
Why Should Shoes 


“Improve” on Nature? 


HY should shoes be made narrow and 

pointed, thereby bending and crump- 
ling the foot bones into an unnatural shape 
—and then be called ‘‘good-looking "’? 


Why-—since that bending of bones causes 
corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, falling 
arch, etc.? 


Can anyone improve on the looks of a 
natural foot? Rice & Hutchins Educator 
Shoes, because made scientifically in the 
good - looking shape of a real, natural foot, 
never bend the bones, never cause foot 
troubles. 


Instead they let bent bones s/raigh/en out, 
and make corns, ingrowing nails, etc., melt 
into nothingness. They teach you the real 
meaning of foot comfort. 

Made for Men, Women and Children. 
Prices $1.35 up to$5.50. Besure EDUCATOR 
is branded on the sole—without that it’s not 
| a genuine, orthopedically correct Rice & 
Hutchins Educator. 

If your dealer hasn't them, write us for 
booklet, mentioning whether you're interest- 
ed in men’s or women’s or children’s shoes. 


Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 





“Gomfoccattc As 
n Old Shoe Yet 

| y he to Pass 

a Mirror’’ 








RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World's Shoemakers For The W hole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


AIDS DIGESTION 
“Food made by using the 


ROBERTS LIGHTNING MIXER 


is so thoroughly mixed and beaten 
that it is more easily digested, and 
can be freelyeaten byelderly people, 
or others who have weak stoma 









writes one of the 300,000 women who 
are delighted Any ‘of this most ef- 
fective and time-saving mixer. 

Send postal card for booklet, and thus 
learn why you should to-day purchase one 
of these time-tested and never-fail-to- 
please mixers, which beats whites of eggs, 
whips cream, churns butter, mixes dress- 
ings, drinks, gravies, fillings for pies, pud- 
dings, cakes, etc., with less labor, and 
much smoother than byany other method. 
Made of glass and nickel; instantly 
cleaned, and only costs 75c. for quart or 
50c. for pint size by parcel post. Money 
back if not satisfied. 

DORSEY MFG. CO., 
78 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
A Sew more good agents wanted. 










and Save Big big Money 


Send for amazing low 5 
factory- price - afiosine 


Edwards 


are guaranteed rust-proof, fire-proof, 
weather- ge Ba to hog amous rocess. No 
o hiring my man can 

oeieuiy lant them. Mader in big Soot ready to put on over 
old roof or sheathing. Every Edwards roof is guaranteed 
against lightning b a pe 000 Guaranty Bond, Iver 100,000 
Edwards roofs in U. 4 de by biggest sheet-metal maker in the 
ome Postal sent now brings Cata/og 2351 and Special Factory- 
Prices by return mail. Give size of roof if you can. (88) 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 2301-2351 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Boys—Make Money 


It’s great to make money by your own efforts, 
and you've never had a better chance than this, 
—easy, pleasant and highly profitable work. Get a 


Mandel-ette 


The one minute camera 
that makes photos on post 
cards without 5 
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THE NOBLER INSTINCT. 


OME optimists say that 
Sia no use to worry 

about anything, since all 
troubles fall into two classes 
—those that can be helped, 
and those that cannot. In 
the first case, not worry, but 
work is what is needed. In 
the other, nothing avails. 

But there are some prob- 
lems not so easy to classify. 
No one can tell whether they 
can be solved or not. What, 
then, is the wiser course insuch cases? Emerson 
gave sound counsel when he wrote, “In all the 
doubt of conflict, obey the nobler instinct.” 

The nobler instinct gains strength with each 
sound decision; every one has it, and therefore 
no one lacks for a guide. 
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THE CARE OF SAVINGS. 


VII. The Savings Depositor and the 
Commercial Bank. 


OME of the larger commercial banks maintain 
S separate savings departments, with special 

windows and tellers for savings depositors. 
In many states, also, provision has been made by 
law for the “segregation” of savings deposits. 
That means that the money so received must be 
kept separate from commercial deposits, and 
invested under certain restrictions. In some 
instances the investment must be according to 
the savings-bank laws. As yet, however, no such 
requirement exists for national banks. 

Before the adoption of the postal-savings sys- 
tem, the commercial banks offered, in many com- 
munities, the only facilities for the deposit of 
savings. The postal-savings plan now offers an 
alternative, but even so, it is often more conven- 
ient to use a bank. Nevertheless, the depositor 
should make sure that the conditions are satis- 
factory. 

If a community has both savings banks and 
commercial banks willing to receive savings de- 
posits, a depositor who wishes to choose between 
them should first inquire whether savings deposits 
in the commercial banks are protected by segre- 
gation laws. If they are not, it will be safer for 
him to deposit in the savings bank. Since national 
banks are not subject to segregation provisions, 
it is wiser, as a rule, not to use them for savings 
deposits, although it is true that many strong 
and well-managed national banks receive such 
deposits. 

Special care should be taken, in the case of 
commercial banks that do not segregate their 
savings deposits, not to deposit such funds for 
any stated length of time without right of previous 
withdrawal, or under any agreement that gives 
the bank a right to require notice before with- 
drawal. Sometimes when a “run” has occurred, 
savings depositors have been prevented from 
withdrawing their funds until the commercial 
depositors had been paid, and by that time the 
bank’s resources were depleted. 

If the savings deposits of commercial banks are 
properly protected, the choice between commer- 
cial and savings banks is chiefly a matter of per- 
sonal judgment and convenience. A person who 
wishes to deposit savings may have a checking 
account, or a safe-deposit box, or both, with a 
commercial bank, and so may find it convenient 
to use the savings department also. It is with 
persons of this type—persons somewhat skilled 
in business matters—that the commercial bank is 
best fitted to deal. For large classes of savings 
depositors, especially children, the aged, and 
persons of foreign birth, the savings bank is 
usually the better. In view of the philanthropic 
character of savings banks, especially those of 
the mutual type, the officers must be prepared to 
assist their depositors patiently through difficul- 
ties that to a commercial bank might seem trivial. 

Certain suggestions as to using a commercial 
bank, otherwise than through the savings depart- 
ment, may be of interest to persons of small 

- means who are not engaged in business. Ordina- 
rily such use is made by opening a checking 
account, or renting a safe-deposit box, or both. 

A checking account has many advantages, even 
though it may not be needed for the conduct of 
business. Payment by check is a convenient and 
time-saving way of settling many obligations, and 
a check when paid and returned to the drawer 
is an indisputable receipt. The possession of a 
check book reduces the amount of money it is 
necessary to carry in the pocket. There are other 


advantages, such as the opportunity to cash | 


readily checks that are received. 

Apart from the practical side of the matter, a 
checking account imparts to the owner a certain 
dignity in money affairs; it indicates that he is at 
least a little ‘“‘ahead in the world,” and that his 
business habits are correct. It gives an opportu- 
nity to consult with an officer of the bank, as his 
customer, upon business matters. If the account 
is a satisfactory one to the bank, it becomes a 
valuable reference in matters of credit. 

In deciding whether to open a checking account, 
&@ person should consider two questions. First, is 
he in a position to keep a respectable balance? 
He should have on deposit at all times at least 
$100, and if possible, $200. He should remember 
that the bank needs some permanent loanable 
balance, if it is to have any compensation for the 
trouble and expense of handling his account. He 
should be resolved above all else never to commit 
the serious banking offense of making an over- 
draft. 

The second question to consider is, whether the 
benefits of such an account offset a loss of interest 
of perhaps $4 to $8 a year, assuming that the 
depositor keeps such a balance as has been sug- 
gested. Many commercial banks pay interest on 
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checking accounts, but only on balances above a 
certain figure, such as $500, and usually for stated 
periods. Even then, the rate is much lower than 
that paid by savings banks. 

Renting safe-deposit boxes in fireproof and 
burglar-proof vaults maintained by banks is a 
growing practice, even among persons of small 
resources. It is virtually an insurance for valu- 
able papers or small articles. 
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FENCES AND TRELLISES. 


O small part of the attractiveness of a flower 
N garden lies in the fence that borders it, and 

in the trellises, sereens, lattices, and arbors 
that it contains. In 
such matters it is not be 
so difficult as people 
commonly suppose to 
have something pleas- 
ing and distinctive— 
something different 
from conventional de- 
signs, yet simple to 
plan, and easy to build. : 
Even without techni- ' 
eal skill or artistic 
training, you; can ac- 
complish good results : 
by making  experi- i 
ments with little strips 
of cardboard or veneer i 
to represent in minia- — 
ture the laths or slats 
tobe usedinthe fence “"™~ 
or trellis; but they 
must be cut to scale. 1. 
For example, suppose Press, trellis. 
you use a long strip of 
cardboard one-quarter of an inch wide to repre- 
sent a strip of fence material an inch wide. Your 
scale is then one to four. Keep the 
same proportions in all the other 
parts of your models. Ona large 
sheet of cardboard you can rep- 
resent a section of the fence or 
trelliswork by arranging the 
little strips of veneer on it. You 
will be astonished at the number 
of combinations that become pos- 
sible when you use strips of one 
or two widths and two or three 
lengths; and as you study the 
combinations,—the size, shape, 
and position of the openings, and 
the general arrangement of the 
strips,—you will be able to work 
out novel and attractive designs 
far more easily than you could 
A TRELLIS With pencil and paper or the act- 

ual building material, even if you 

had it at hand. The number is almost unlimited. 
When you find a design that is particularly pleas- 
ing, glue the strips to the cardboard, and thus 
preserve the pattern for reference and com- 
parison. 
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TAMING WILD STRAWBERRIES. 
IKE all fruits, strawberries at one time were 
ie to be found only in their wild state. In its 
effect on beauty, size, and productiveness, 
taming the strawberry has been successful; but 
in its effect on flavor it has failed. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to take wild plants, and by special 
treatment in the home garden, to develop their 
size and productiveness, and still retain the inim- 
itable flavor of the original berry. 


The plants should be set exactly like the culti- | 


vated varieties, a foot apart, in rows two and a 
half feet apart. It is essential that the soil should 
have no commercial fertilizers in it, and no ma- 
nure of any kind. The only fertilizer that should 
be applied is leaf mould; that should be put on as 
a mulch, an inch thick, spread over the bed after 
the plants have been set. Thus the plants, hav- 
ing no hot, unwholesome stimulus in the soil, will 
grow slowly and naturally, preserving in the fruit 
all the fragrances that make the wild berry so 
delicious. 

The plants should be set very early in the spring, 
or late in the summer. Take only young plants. 
Lift each plant with a trowel, and take care that 
you raise an ample cone of earth, to preserve the 
root system intact. In planting, be careful to set 
the crown flush with the surface of the soil. 

The general attention given to the bed should 
be the same as that given to cultivated straw- 
berries. Cultivating by the hill system gives 
better results than any other method. An occa- 
sional watering helps to keep the plants vigorous. 

By the plan described, berries have been pro- 
duced that are at least half as large as the finest 
cultivated varieties, and still retain the genuine 
wild flavor. Moreover, the productiveness of the 
plants, under conditions that are both natural and 
favorable, is astonishing. Single plants thus 
grown will sometimes yield a quart of berries. 
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HOW TO PAPER A ROOM. 


HE first step is to get the walls into good 
condition. Dampen the old paper, one side 
of the room at a time, with warm water laid 

on with a whitewash brush. By the time the 
entire side has been wet, the moisture will have 
penetrated to the wall itself, and the paper can 
then be removed by the use of a putty knife, or a 
mason’s trowel, or, indeed, any dull knife. 

When all the paper has been removed, fill every 
hole and crack with calcine plaster wet to a soft 
mass. An admixture of one-third flour will enable 
you to work more slowly, for the flour retards the 
setting of the plaster. 

The next step is to smooth the surface of the 
walls. Do it with rather coarse sandpaper, 
stretched over a block of soft wood or cork. 








DESIGN FOR A GARDEN FENCE. 
Red cedar re with bark on. @ and 8. Rough sawed 
6. Turned ball 

‘op rail, ball, mS. are painted sage green. 





You are now ready to put on the sizing. Dis- 
solve a pound of ground glue in a gallon of boiling 
water, and apply it with a whitewash brush. If 
the wall is naturally free from dampness, or if 
the paper to be hung is of light weight, half a 
pound of glue will be sufficient. If the walls 
have previously been painted, they should not be 
sized until they have been treated with pearlash, 
made by dissolving a half pound of washing soda 
in a gallon of water. The same is true of calci- 
mined and of whitewashed walls. 

It is sometimes necessary to paper wooden 
partitions. When that is the case, tack cheese- 
cloth or thin muslin over the partition first. Place 
the tacks near the edges of the cloth, and in addi- 
tion, paste the edges down. Strong sizing applied 
over ‘the cloth will 
then shrink it close to 
the boards. 

Make your paste by 
adding a tablespoon- 
ful of powdered alum 
to each quart of flour, 
and wetting the flour 
until the mass has the 
consistency of flap- 
jack batter. Beat it 
until it no longer con- 
tains any lumps, then 
pour on boiling water, 
and stir it rapidly until 
the flour is thoroughly 
cooked and semitrans- 
parent. It may be 
necessary to boil the 
paste in order to cook 
it properly. If it is 
too thick when it is 
cool, thin it with cold 
water. For use with 
papers of very delicate shade, and with rich 
papers that have a mica finish, it is better to omit 
the alum. 


Re 


and square cap. 


Ordinary American wall paper comes in single 


and in double rolls, of eight and sixteen yards 
respectively. Double rolls often cut with the 
least waste. All estimates, however, are based 
upon single rolls, which, after one edge is trimmed, 
are eighteen inches wide, and contain thirty-six 
square feet. With this knowledge, it is easy to 
estimate the number of rolls required to paper a 
given room. 

Having ascertained the number of square feet of 
wall surface by measuring the distance straight 
round the four walls, and multiplying it by the 
height from baseboard to ceiling, you have only 
to divide the product by thirty-six. The result is 
the number of rolls you would need if the room 
contained no doors or windows. For each ordi- 
nary door or window, deduct half a roll, and for 
mantels, fireplaces, and other broad spaces, de- 
duct one roll for each thirty-six square feet of 
space. It is always better to overestimate rather 
than to underestimate, for the cost of an extra 
roll is insignificant. 

Cartridge and ingrain papers are eight yards 
long and thirty inches wide, therefore each single 
roll covers sixty square feet. French and German 
papers come about nine yards long and eighteen 
inches wide. English papers are usually twelve 
yards long and twenty-one inches wide, and cover, 
when trimmed, sixty-three square feet. Borders 
come in eight-yard rolls. The standard widths 
are nine and eighteen inches. Nine-inch borders 
are printed with double bands to the width, so that 
there are sixteen yards in the eight-yard roll. 
There are narrower borders, some with four or 
five bands to the width, so that a roll may contain 
as many as forty yards. 

Two boards—two pantry shelves, if they are 
long enough—placed side by side, with boxes or 
the backs of chairs to support the ends, will serve 
for a pasting table. It should be steady, and of 
convenient working height. 

Run out a few turns from a roll of paper on the 
table, and lay a straightedge across its most 
prominent figure. If one-half the figure lies at 
the left edge of the roll, and its complementary 
part appears at the right edge exactly in line, the 
paper is a set pattern. If the complementary 
part is not directly in line, but drops below, and 
appears halfway down the same section, it is a 
drop pattern. Large drop designs call for more 
paper than set patterns. 

To cut the strips of a set pattern, lay two or 
more rolls together, one above another, with the 
design running in the same direction in all of 
them. See that the upper figures lie exactly over 
the corresponding figures underneath. If the 
little dots along the untrimmed blank edges are 
exactly in line, the matching will be perfect. 

Decide upon the length of the strips, and, pre- 
serving the alignment carefully, cut across the 
rolls, with scissors: or better, fold the paper back 
upon itself, and cut through the creased fold with 
a paper knife. Draw the rolls along the table, 
measure and cut more strips, and so continue. 
Then trim with sharp scissors one edge of each 
strip, always cutting the same side, and keeping 
the “heads” in the same direction. , Pile the strips 
together, face down. 

A little study of a drop pattern will show that 
to make the figures match, every other roll must 
be dropped down a half section. Go by the dots, 
and after matching and cutting two strips, one 
odd, the other even, keep the two for samples or 
patterns to cut by. Very little waste will ensue 
if the odds and evens are cut separately, and kept 
apart. Then, with the strips all headed one way, 
trim off one side of each strip, and when you are 
ready to pile them together for pasting, lay down 
first one from the even lot, then one from the odd 
lot, and so on, until all lie in their proper order. 

Mark a vertical line to guide the first strip, or 
the succeeding strips may run askew. Mark also 
the top height of the side strips by a horizontal 
line. Begin to hang the paper at a projecting 
angle, or at the side of a door or window where 
the possible mismatching at the end will show 
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least. Paper the broad, full-length spaces first, 
leaving the corner angles until later. Cover the 
corners with a split strip; a whole strip will 
shrink and crack away from the sharp angle. 
The ends and other odd pieces will go over doors 
and windows. 

Apply the paste evenly to the topmost strip. It 
should spread easily under the brush. Fold the 
pasted ends toward the centre, keeping the edges 
even. Lift the folded strip, with the design run- 
ning down, and stand upon a ladder, facing the 
wall. Unfold the upper half, press it carefully 
into place, and sweep gently down the middle 
with a soft brush or a cloth, until the other fold is 
reached. Loosen that, and let it fall toward the 
baseboard, then brush the entire strip down the 
middle and outward toward both edges. If it 
wrinkles, draw it out from the wall, and brush 
back into place. 

The second strip must be hung so that its 
trimmed edge will lap upon the untrimmed edge 
of the first strip, and thus complete the design 
where the strips join. 

The border goes on last. It must, of course, be 
as long as the four sides of the room, added to- 
gether, but a strip of the full length is difficult to 
handle. It is better, therefore, to allow for waste, 
cut it into four strips, and join them at or near 
the corners, with lap enough to match. 
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“ROSE” BLANKETS. 


HE possessors of old “rose” blankets con- 

sider themselves fortunate. You can make 

for a baby an attractive little rose blanket, 

one yard wide, and one and one-quarter yards 

long. For material, use the thick, soft flannel 

that is sold for babies’ blankets. Buttonhole the 
edges with light blue, 

For the rose, cut three rings of paper. The first 
has an inner diameter of two inches, and an outer 
diameter of three and one-half inches. The sec- 
ond ring has an inner diameter of three and one- 
half inches, and an outer diameter of six inches. 
The third ring has an inner diameter of six inches, 
and an outer diameter of seven and three-quarters 
inches. 

Baste the smallest ring on one corner of the 
flannel, with its outer rim four inches from the 
two edges of the corner. 

Fill the centre of the ring with a latticework of 
dark blue wool, the strands of which cross diago- 
nally, and are held down by a cross-stitch at each 
intersection. 

Across the ring, work closely strands of yellow 
wool in a long buttonhole-stitch that radiates from 
the centre; the loop is held down by the little 
cross-stitch at the outer rim. 

You can now tear and remove the paper ring, 
and can then baste the second paper ring outside 
of the yellow stitches. Work long interlacing 
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stitches of pink over the second ring. Then, as 
before, remove the paper, and baste the third ring 
on. Over that, work light blue buttonholing as 
you worked the yellow over the second ring. 

Be careful to draw the stitches tight, and yet 
not tight enough to pull and pucker the flannel. 

Large blankets for a summer home can be made 
in the same way. For them, the roses should be 
twelve or fourteen inches in diameter, although 
they are more interesting with a fourth ring 
added than with the smaller pattern enlarged. 

In the large blankets stronger colors can be 
used. Yellow, red, and green, with a little black, 
is very effective. Sometimes long black stitches 
run from the centre, out through the rings, but 
there should be only a few of them, here and there. 

In making a large blanket, place a rose in each 
of the two upper corners. The small blanket may 
have two, like the large one, or only one in the 
centre; or it may have four, one in each corner. 
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THE CARE OF BEES IN THE SPRING. 


EES kept in the cellar require little care 
B until February or March. Then they be- 

come increasingly uneasy; and although 
they do not require much attention, what they do 
need is important. 

The critical time is likely to be in March. A 
warm spell then arouses the bees, not because 
the cellar is too warm, as the novice is likely to 
think, but because the air in the cellar becomes 
impure through lack of the cold, fresh air that 
forces itself in from outside to displace the lighter 
and impure warm air. At such times there is a 
strong temptation to take the bees out and set 
them on their summer stands. If that is done, 
they will fly gleefully, and enjoy it greatly, but 
when the mild spell is over, they will suffer from 
the cold. Some, however, believe in taking them 
out on such a warm day, to have a cleansing 
flight, and returning them to the cellar in the 
evening, to remain until warmer weather comes 
to stay. Others think it is better to keep them 
inside until they can go out to stay. What is 

















Try this 


new Pie Crust | 


It is simple to make. 
It is rich, yet digestible. 
It is made with Crisco. 


Crisco is all vegetable, a rich and 
pure fat which digests readily. The 
digestibility and purity of your pastry 
shortening are important because 
one-third of the crust is composed 
of shortening. 


RISCO 


& -for Shortening 
,” 4 re Cake Making. Sg 


Clip this recipe; pin it over the 
kitchen table to try next baking day. 


| (Sufficient for 2 Pies) 


% cupful Crisco 
2 cupfule flour 


| tablespoonful lemon juice 


%t 
Setthcent cold cold water to 
hold mixture together 


Sift the flour and salt into a basin. 
Flour the blade of a knife, and chop 
the Crisco into the flour, being care- 
ful to keep the flour between the 
blade of the knife and the shortening. | 
When the mixture looks like m 
add gradually the egg well beaten 
and mixed with the lemon juice. 
Roll the pastry into a ball with the 
knife. It may be used at once, but 
it will be improved if allowed to 
stand in a cool place for one hour. 
This pastry should be rolled out once 
and handled as lightly as possible. It 
may be used for sweet or savory 
dishes. Bake in hot oven, 

% Lemon juice makes gluten of flour more elastic, 

stretches rather 


so that dough than breaks as paste 
is rolled out. 


Cook Book and 
“Calendar of Dinners” 


Marion Harris Neil, Cookery Editor, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, has prepared the 
recipes for this new book. The paper 
covered edition containing only 250 
recipes is free. The cloth edition con- 
taining 615 recipes and the ‘*Calendar of 
Dinners*’ will be sent for five 2-cent 
stamps. The ‘‘Calendar’’ gives a season- 
able and attractive menu for each day 
in the year. For either book address 
\ Dept. G-2, a Procter & — Co., 
: Cincinnati, 
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really needed is fresh air; but if the cellar is 
opened, light as well as air will usually enter. In 
their excited condition, the bees will fly out, and 
thousands of them will be lost, for a bee that flies 
out of its hive in the cellar never returns to it. 
Leave the bees to their own devices until dusk. 
Then open wide the doors and windows of the 
cellar. If any bees fly out, close the openings at 
once until it is a little darker. When the fresh 
air comes in the bees will come out of their hives 
in large numbers; but they will not fly, nor will 
they leave the hive. They will crawl all over the 
front of the hive, and perhaps over the sides. 
The noise will be redoubled, and the excitement. 
It will seem at first as if you had done only harm; 
but before morning the bees will all be quiet 


again, and will not leave their hives, even with | 
Leave the cellar open as | 
When they begin | 


$ 


the light shining in. 
long as the bees do not fly out. 
to go,—which may be half an hour after sunrise, 
and may not be for two hours later,—close the 
cellar, so as to make all dark. Let in the fresh 
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all you want to know about care ay) man- 
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Four months for 10 cents. 
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air in this fashion every night that is warm | 


enough, until it is time to take the bees out of 
the cellar. 
& © 
Indoor Snowball.— Make a number of snowballs 
of white crape paper. Remove all small articles 
of furniture from a long room, and string a rope or 
cord across the centre. Divide the players into 


two companies, station one company on each side | 


of the rope, and give each player one or more of the 
snowballs. When ready to begin the game, blow 
a whistle and let the players see how many balls 
they can throw to their opponents besides throw- 
ing back all that are thrown tothem. The blowing 


| of the whistle ends the game. The side that has 





the fewest snowballs is the winner. 
® 
TESTING THE THERMOMETER. 

T is a commonplace occurrence that different 
| thermometers hanging side by side will give 

different readings. During cold weather, some 
instruments register five degrees lower than 
others, and in the hot days of summer there is 
often an even greater difference. Part of the 
variation is eaused by actual differences in tem- 
perature, due to windbreaks, hot pavements, 
stone buildings, and the like; but usually it is 
caused by inaccuracies in the thermometers. 

Even a high-priced instrument made with ex- 
treme care may h@ve an error of more than a 
degree, and the cheaper ones may be five or ten 
degrees out. Such inaccuracy is of little moment, 
perhaps, in determining low temperatures in 
winter or high temperatures in summer; but in 
regulating the temperature of the living room, or 
providing against frost, or ranning an incubator, 
it is important either to have an accurate ther- 
mometer, or to know the error of an inaccurate 
one. 

To determine the error is not difficult. The 
instrument to be tested can, of course, be com- 
pared directly with a thermometer that is known 
to be correct. Usually, however, there is no 
proved instrument at hand, but it is possible to 

make the corrections in the 
thermometer under suspi- 
cion by testing its freezing 
and its body-temperature 
points. 

To test the freezing point, 
punch a few holes in a tin 
can to allow water to es- 
cape; then stand the ther- 
mometer in the can, and 
surround it with finely 
crushed ice, as shown in the 
illustration. When the mer- 
cury in the tube remains 
stationary, take the reading, 

which should be 32°. If the thermometer reads 
too high or toe low, notice the amount of the error. 

To test the body-temperature point, hold the 
thermometer in the armpit next to the bare; skin 
for fifteen minutes, with the arm closed tightly 


over it. Then take the reading, which should be 
98.5°. Note the amount and the direction of the 
error. 


From the freezing and the body -temperature 
figures, it is possible to make corrections for all 
ordinary temperatures. Suppose, for example, 
that a thermometer registers 28° in melting ice, 
and 97° in the armpit of a healthy boy. When it 
registers 6°, the real temperature will be about 
10°. The living room should therefore be so 
heated that the thermometer shall read 67° or 68° 
if a temperature of 70° is desired; and the incu- 
bator should be run at 101.5° instead of 103°. 
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STEWS AS THEY ARE MADE IN SYRIA. 
Cut one pound and a half of red mutton in pieces 


the size of a walnut; boil them until they are 
fairly tender. Brown ‘a finely chopped onion in a 
saucepan with one-quarter of a pound of butter; 

add the meat, and fry well. Cut fine three pounds 
of cabbage,—or break into small pieces the same 
amount of cauliflower,—season with salt and pep- 
per; add to the prepared meat either vegetable, 

cover with ¥ water, and cook over a moderate fire 
until the vegetable isdone. Just before removing 
from the fire add a little lemon juice. 

To make this stew with str beans, prepare 
the meat as for cabbage or cau iflower. String 
three pounds of beans, and break each bean into 
two pieces. When the onion becomes almost 
black add the beans, and, stirring them oecasion- 
ally, cook them for ¢ about five minutes, or until the 
beans become slightly yellow and soft. Season 
— ow h and ad Per add enough water to cover, 

stirring frequently, and adding 
—K relies rif necessary. Some Syrians use toma- 
toes in preparing this dish, which t they add when 
the , add the water. 
‘0 make the stew with carrots, prepare the 
re as for ay cauliflower, or string beans. 
and se a@ pound and a half of carrots 
eut them into slices, and fry with butter until 
they become red. Add the carrots and a little 
cinnamon to <3 _— meat. Cover with 
we. and cook 
All of these four dishes are generally served 
with boiled rice. 





Clipped to shirt 

front. 
INITIAL SCARF HOLDER. Beautiful wesned blue with 
white beveled gee or striped black and white. Your 
initial eeameped's n silver and set with brilliants, 25c. 
id. Lawrence Co., 9 Summer St., Leominster, Mass. 


A MONTH BUYS THIS 


VISIBLE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. 
Less than Agents’ Prices. Ship- 
ped on approval. If you want 
to keep it, send us $4 a month. 
Our booklet is worth sending 
for, because it tells you how to 
save $41.50. It’s FREE. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166 N-32 N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago (198) 


Tel-Til-Tips 


Tame on 
Every 
Pair 















over the Toes of 
Boys’ andGirls’ Shoes 
mean double wear— 
cut shoe bills in two. 
Made of toughest 
leather, tanned by 






= 
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TEP  actuctble. 
Demand Shoes made with Tel- 7Til- Tips 
when buying, or write us for name of near- 








est dealer. Cost no more. 
TEL-TIL-TIP CO., - ¥2, Holland, Mich. 


oh “PLANT THE } 
‘O) SEED TAPE! | 
—=—_It’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY |i 
Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 
Jost unwind American Seed ha — spool and plant 

inside paper 
tape and fastened with give Mrertilizer: insures a quick, 

urdy gto the paper attracts moisture 

the ready fertilized +. oe week earlier than 
seeds ited in soi 4, = pacing means no seed 
wen —no save time and back break- 
Send ONE DOLLAR for 50 t. each of White and Red 
Radish, Boston uy mee we tuce, Onion, Spin- 
ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Seeds. 500 





ft. in all. Correct planting instructions in each package. 

Send the dollar new. NO ae 
AMERICAN SEED TAPE CO. 

1608 Walnut Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 





$100 
DOWN 


—f§i or more 
pm pdb to size and 
style. Small amoun® each 
month. Balls, cues, etc., free. 







Home Billiards and Pool 


For less than it costs to play in a public pool- 
room, you can have your own 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


on it while pa by No cial room is 
izes of tables up {x9 ft. andard). 
FREE TRIAL_NO RED TAPE 
On receipt =! bp installment we will ship Table. Play on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will By our deposit. This ensures you a free trial. 
Write today for i strated catalog, giving prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 60 Center ortland, Me. 
Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Screens and Folding Card Tables. 


You 
needed. 










patent process which | 
makes it almost in- | 










108alldiff. , Transvaal Servia, Brazil ,Peru.CapeG H, Mex. 
Natal, Java,etc..and Album65c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c.65 
diff U.S.,.25¢.1000hingesBe. Agts.wtd.60%.ListFree. | buy 
stamps.C.Stegman, 5943 Cote Lrilliante A ve St.Louis, Mo. 
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For well dressed 
comfort-lovers 


“Satisfaction 
or money back"’ 


nt 


nders 


Be sure ‘‘Shirley President"’ is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarten Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass, 
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‘linene COLLAR: 


| ' Our free sample will prove com- 
| fort and ec and whe end postal 
stating size and w ther you want 
high or low coll 
REVERSIBLE. COLLAR co. 
Boston 

















; Bia Army-Navy Anuction Bargains 
AY SADDLES $3.00 up| NEW UNIFORMS$1.50 

Shoes, pr. 1.85 ? Army MIPORMS@L-50 ? 

TEAM HARNESS 21.86 “)| “HAVERSACKS .10 “ 

Leggins, Pair.... .18 “| “Swords..... - 

TENTS........+2 “| “7 Shot Carbines 2.96 “ 





wolvers. ...87.50 up. Cartridges le ea. 
Sp’ field Mauser Sp’ Rifle 11.85 _ a Be ea. 
a reech Loading Rifle .98¢, Be ea. 
420 Large page CYCLOPEDIA GaTaLou JE. Over 
000 illustrations, EST BOOK PUBLISHED ON 
AR WEAPONS mailed @5e, Estb’d 50 years. 
id | 


GEF, RoseS§ 


Sturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 


Dingee roses are al ways grown on their own roots 
—and are absolutely ¢#e dest for the amateur 
planter. Write for our 


“New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1914 











—it's free. It isn't a catalog—it's an educational 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated; 
the cover pictures the new Charles Dingee rose— 
best, hardiest free-blooming rose in America. Safe 


Estab. 1850. 70 greenhouses 


Co., Box 241, West Grove, Pa. 


KEITH’S 20 sotses 


HOUSES 
ing photo views 


as actually built 


ind large floor plans for 20 
selected types of Keith's best 
ideas in Bungalows, Cottages 
and Houses, costing $2, 
up. They are Wonder Houses 
for practical, imexpensive 
homes. Send silver or stamps 
zITH# 


delivery guaranteed 
Dingee & 


































LASS pay. 


FACTORY TO YOU 
NO. 1671 For College, School or Society 


Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- 
quest. Special offer, either style of pins here illus 
| trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each ; 

$3.00 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 256 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


10 eo 
An astounding offer! Onl 


10c a da: 8 thi 
AY buy: 8 4 


Cornet. FREE TRIAL Te: 


UK I 


Free Band Catalog 


Write “7 our, mB F new 250- 


Da or thm at 
of ins: ——— 79 
Fate of only. afew cents 


Spee ae 


” dth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Wurulzer 
Roo years of instrument making 
Orpyins Gear bree 

sabe tik 


| Beers | 6 














thes Free trial. We supply 


Warlitzer Co. 


by keeping your skates bright as 
Own Write THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42AIB. Broadway, New York, 


new—no rust on runners, screws, 
for FREE bottle of 3-in-One Oil. 








clamps — good for guns, too. 

















Perhaps you make Mince- 
Meat now and then. We 
have been making 


MERRELI“SOULE 
NONE SUCH 
MINCEMEA 


T 
“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 
every day for30 years ina 
kitchen as clean as yours, 
and from products as choice 
as you can buy. 

Drop the hard, expensive way and try 


None: Such 














Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
Lf new Seed Catalogue contains everything 
gc in seeds, bulbs, small fruits and plants. 
750 illustrations; 176 es. Free to any one 
sending me a requestfor it. Send for it today. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
21st and Arch Sts., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Send 10 cents, mention this paper, I will 





pansy 














BR enclose in the catalogue a packet of the 
\ above GIANT fe 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly Raper or all the family. 
ce is 


United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


ney for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
Money is to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
ent for The Companion, when sent by 
aie should be_b Post! office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. “When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


ilwer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
. Bt is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


newals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

ape us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is dorre. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
. PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


EMBOLISM. 


MBOLISM is the stopping of a 

blood vessel by a bit of tissue or 
of coagulated blood carried thither 
by the blood stream from some 
other part of the body. It is dis- 
tinguished from thrombosis more by 
its origin than by its results. Throm- 
bosis is the simple clotting of blood 
within an artery or vein. It may arise from 
various causes, but since it almost always occurs 
when the flow of blood in a vessel is permanently 
arrested, it usually follows embolism, and helps 
to produce some of the symptoms of that condi- 
tion. 

The symptoms of embolism vary greatly accord- 
ing to the position of the embolus that has ob- 
structed the artery. Fortunately, the arteries are 
so humerous, and they communicate so freely with 
one another, that the tissues sometimes suffer 
little or no damage from the plugging of a small 
artery. The part of the body that is affected 
simply takes the blood it needs from other arteries. 

But when there is not a plentiful supply of 
communicating blood vessels, the stopping of an 
artery is a more serious matter. According as 
the obstructed artery is large or small, the local 
death of a larger or smaller area results. 

Embolism in the brain or kidney almost invari- 
ably causes grave disease; in the heart or the 
lower portion of the brain, it may cause instant 
death; but in the fleshy parts of the body it often 
causes so little trouble as to escape notice alto- 
gether. The embolus may be a bit of membrane 
detached from one of the valves of the heart, when 
that organ is diseased, or it may be a small clot 
that has formed in some vein or artery. Occa- 
sionally embolism results from the entrance of fat 
globules into an artery during an operation or 
through an accident, such as a bone fracture. 

There is no special treatment for embolism ; the 
worst results of an obstructed artery usually come 
about immediately. After the embolus has once 
quietly lodged, it is better to leave it alone. 
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DISCOUNT AND PREMIUM. 


“6 HAT will you take for that 
team?” 

Courtney Royce stroked admir- 
ingly the near horse of a pair of 
carefully matched grays. 

“Do you want to buy?” 

“T think so.. I shall have to get a 
new rig for the hospital work.” 

“Is the contract awarded?” asked thé other 

man, with interest. 

“No, but it might as well be. It lies between 
Hooper and me, and I happen to know that my 
bid is a good deal lower than his. And as for the 
bond, they’re not to be compared.” 

Courtney spoke proudly. 

“Oh, the bond’s all right,” said the driver of the 
grays, laughing. “Well, you can have them for a 
fair price.” 

“TI want a good team,” Courtney said. “I’ll see 
you again when the matter’s settled.” 

He went off, holding his head a little higher 
than usual. It was no wonder, perhaps. A great 
charitable institution, which had its headquarters 
three miles from Stanton, was about to let the con- 
tract to provision the different branches. There 
were model cottages for old people, a children’s 
hospital, and a general hospital. The contract 
was important. Courtney felt that he was sure 
to win the business for the year. Alexander 
Hooper, his only real rival, was in a smaller way 
of business, and had not his advantages. 

The same day old Doctor Horne met Mr. Fisher, 
the banker, who was one of the trustees of the 
institution, and drove him home to dinner. 

“You must be about ready to let out the con- 
tract,” the doctor said. “Courtney Royce will get 
it, I suppose.” 

“I’m not at all sure of that,” Mr. Fisher replied. 

“His tender’s the lowest, isn’t it?” 

“Tea.” 

“He has his father-in-law’s bond. You couldn’t 
get a better.” 

“No. And Alexander Hooper has nothing but 
his own bond to offer. But personally I like 
Hooper’s offer better.” 

The doctor laughed. 

‘‘How do you make that out?” 

“By taking everything into consideration. You 
are looking at the circumstances, and forgetting 
the men.” 

“Courtney Royce is all right.” 

“Just so. But don’t you think if the wholesale 
house offered him a little cheaper grade of goods 
for our use it would suit him about as well, always 











provided the cheaper stuff looked pretty much 
like the other?” 

“As well, and a little better,” the doctor said. 
“Yet Royce is not a dishonest man.” 

“You have to discount a little for character in 
his case, that’s all,” Mr. Fisher said. “You take 
him at a discount, and not at a premium.” 

“That’s true,” assented the doctor. 

“Would you say the same of Alexander 
Hooper?” 

“No.” Doctor Horne’s answer was emphatic. 
“If you were willing to take an inferior article, 
Alexander Hooper wouldn’t give it to you.” 

“Character at a premium,” said Mr. Fisher. 
“Don’t you think we can afford to pay a little more 
on the year’s contract, and award it to Hooper?” 

Courtney Royce did not buy the grays. He 
never could understaud why the contract went to 
Alexander Hooper. “ Influence!” he grumbled, 
and did not guess that it was the influence of 
character. 
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NOGI’S MEN FROM PORT ARTHUR. 


T often happens that the reputation of a suc- 

cessful general and his men has a great effect in 
winning other battles. Such was the case. with 
Baron Nogi and the third Japanese army, which 
he commanded. This daring and relentless officer 
led the famous flanking movement on the Russian 
right at Mukden. Says Mr. Stanley Washburn 
in “Nogi”: 


To the privates of the Siberian steppes and the 
peasants drafted from the valleys of the Volga 
and the far-off Neva, this man Nogi was the incar- 
nation of fury, the demon of war. His men were 
pictured by camp fires at night as devils of blood 
and fire, who would stop at nothing, who eagerly 
sought death in their efforts to reach a hand-to- 
hand encounter with their foes. Again and again 
the story of 203 Meter Hill, where the Japanese 
sacrificed fifteen thousand men in order to gain 
an observation station, was told in the Russian 
ranks. The soldiers told one another also how 
the Japanese infantry, in one assault, exhausted 
and with ammunition spent, refused to retreat, 
and remained and threw stones at their enemies 
until the last man was killed. The great dread in 
every division of the Russian ety | was that Nogi | 
himself would be thrown against them. 

When at last the attack came, there could be 
no doubt of where and how Nogi was striking. At 
the first point of contact, the veterans of Port 





Arthur, who thought fighting in the —« was 
nothing after storming the grisly heights of the 

beleaguered fortress, appeared suddenly, without | 
warning, on the Russian flank and well toward | 
the rear. Their first assault crumpled up the 

Russian defense like paper. With characteristic 

Japanese subtilty their officers had taught them 

the battle cries in the Russian language, and they | 
advanced, screaming. between their banzais, “We 

are Nogi’s men from Port Arthur!” The instant | 
this fear-inspiring cry was heard on the Russian 

flank, the battle was lost. The spirit of despair 

spread like a prairie fire, and soon the whole great 

army was in retreat, not the retreat of sheer panic, 

but the stubborn withdrawal of men who knew | 
that victory was impossible. 
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THE QUEER CUSTOMS OF ETON. 


INCE Henry, third son of his Britannic maj- 

esty, is a pupil at Eton. It is the first time in | 
the history of that institution that the son of a 
reigning king has entered it. Whether or not the 
young prince will have to “fag” for his senior, 
there is no precedent to decide. 


“There are, however, a multitude of customs at 
Eton to which the prince must, no doubt, conform,” 
says an English newspaper. ‘First as to dress. 
His royal highness must on no account walk on 
the street, over the bridge, in brown boots and 
colored stockings, or without his high hat. He 
must never fasten the bottom button of his waist- 
coat. If he wears a made-up tie, he will run the 
risk of having it torn from his neck. If he carries 
his umbrella rolled up, he will commit a dreadful 
solecism. He will have to be particular about his 

ait,—a bowed head and rounded shoulders are the 

ing,—and he must invariably thrust his hands 
= into his pockets. 

“He must never walk on the left-hand side of 
High Street, and his facial expression out of school 
should be bored, but not too bored ; a little languid, 
a , but with the air of trying to make the 

st of life. The expression, in its judicious min- 
gling of youthful zest and worldly wisdom, may 

e difficult to catch, but the king’s son will accom- 
plish it eventually with the help of a large mirror.” , 
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WHISTLER DID NOT CARE. 


NE day the late James MeNeill Whistler, the 

famous artist, went into a London hat shop. 
He stood there baréheaded, as the clerk had 
taken his hat to another part of the shop to match 
it. As he leaned idly against the counter, a man 
rushed up to him, took off his hat, thrust it into 
Whistler’s face, and exclaimed in anger, ‘‘Look 
here, I want you to understand that I know some- 
thing about hats, and I insist that this hat doesn’t 
fit me!” 

Whistler looked at the man with interest; then 
he smiled politely. “Please put the hat on,” he 
said, and the angry man did so. Whistler looked 
him over critically from head to foot; then in his 
peculiar, drawling manner, he said: 

“Quite right, quite right, sir, it does not fit. 
Neither does your coat; and furthermore, your 
waistcoat is too large, and your trousers are a 
horrible color.” 

After Whistler went out, it took the proprietor 
half an hour to convince the man that it was not 
one of the clerks who had insulted him. 


*® © 


A USEFUL DUNCE. 


URING the Civil War, General Sedgwick had 

on his staff a very dull lieutenant, who seemed 
never to be able to do anything without making 
mistakes. One day a friend asked the general: 

“Why do keep Jones on your staff? He 
seems a perfect dunce.” 

“Do you know,” replied General Sedgwick, 
“Jones is one of the most useful members of my 
staff? Before I issue an order, I always have 
Jones read it. If he can tell what it means, I 
am sure there can be no chance that anyone will 
misunderstand it.” 

® © 


A LONG DROUGHT. 
HEY were discussing the drought in a small 
Western town, says Everybody’s Magazine, 
and some one asked an old farmer: 


“How would you like to see it rain, Hiram?” 
“T don’t care about it myself,” he replied, “but 








The Cost of Living 


Do you realize that every time you buy an 
article ready-made you are paying some one 
for making it? A woman may think she can’t 
make her own gowns, but she can make 
wash dresses, kimonos, night robes, aprons, 
lingerie,and innumerable things for the home, 
such as curtains, portiéres, draperies, cushion 
covers, etc., and she would get far better value 
for her money than by buying these things 
ready-made, or at a bargain sale. 

With the aid of a 


NEW HOME 


Sewing’ Machine) 


and its attachments, she can do any kind of 
plain or fancy work on any kind of goods, from 
the sheerest lawn to the heaviest goods she 
may have any occasion to use. “A woman who 
is wise enough to invest in a good sewing 
machine, buy good quality materials, and 
make what she needs, is the woman who is 
saying least about the high cost of living. 
The difference will surprise you. Try it. Let 
us send you the New Home literature. 
ADDRESS Dept. K. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
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I’ve got a boy six years old who would like to see 
it rain.” 
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The Home Garden 


have a bit of ground, to 
scratch it with a hoe, to 
plant seeds and watch their 
renewal of life—this is worth 
while. Also it is a pleasure to 
eat of the fruit of one’s toil. 
It is not hard to have delicious, 
fresh vegetables from your 
own garden. Get Ferry’s Seed 
Annual. Our half century of 
experience makes this book a 
safe guide in the selection of 
varieties and their proper culti- 
vation. 


Te ae 








It is to our interest to make you 
like your garden better every 
year. To that end no pains are 
spared to furnish seeds that will 
yield the best possible fruits and 
vegetables. The right strains of 
home-grown tomatoes or musk 
melons or sweet corn, for in- 
stance, are unequalled by any 
“shipped-in” produce. 

Ferry’s vegetable and flower 
seeds are for: sale by dealers 
everywhere. Write today for 
Seed Annual to 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(Also at Windsor, Ontario) 


“The best is always the cheapest. Reliabl. 
seeds cannot be afforded a half poles.” 
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INVITATION. 


\yisrroae are always welcome at The 
Yompanion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
& © 


New England and Other Matters. 





i is yet a long time to 1920, when New Eng- 
land will celebrate the three hundredth | 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, | 
but it is not too early to be considering the | 
plans. One suggestion that meets warm ap- | 
proval is that a peal of great bells be placed | 
in the top of the lofty tower at Provincetown, 
where the Pilgrims paused before they de- 
cided to make Plymouth the place of their 
settlement. The bells would be of such a) 
size that their notes could be heard miles out 
at sea. Sab ek tellin, eoeneeell > be some 00} 
a peal, rather than as chimes, are becoming | 
more numerous in this country. Three that 
have lately been installed in or near Boston | 
have given great pleasure to all who are within 
reach of their voices. One set is in the new | 
memorial tower at Hingham, one in the tower | 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, in 
Watertown, and the third in the steeple of old 
Christ Church, in the North End of Boston. 
® 
HEREV ERarmy songs are sung, ‘‘ Tent- 
ing To-night on the Old Camp Ground’’ 
is familiar. It is one of the best-known and 
most appealing of all those that express the 
tragedy and the losses, the partings and the 
loneliness of the Civil War period. The author 
of the song was Walter Kittredge, a native of 
Merrimack, New Hampshire. The state has 
been erecting memorials to several of its famous 
sons —one to Daniel Webster, at Franklin, 
another to Horace Greeley, at Amherst, and 
still another to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, at 
Portsmouth. It is now suggested—and the 
suggestion has met with instant approval— 
that in like manner the state may well honor 
the comparatively unknown author of a song 
that won its way to the nation’s heart, and 
that has lived there for more than fifty years. 
& 
HE last turnpike road in New England 
has been abolished—or, to be more accu- 
rate, the toll gates have been thrown open, 
and the tolls discontinued. There are still a 
few toll bridges in use, but there is no longer 
anywhere in the six states a stretch of public 
highway that is owned by a private company 
entitled to exact a fee for the use of it. The last 
of the turnpikes was a six-mile piece of road 
in the towns of Peru and Winhall, Vermont. 
Last year the state highway commission 
bought the road through condemnation pro- 
ceedings on the part of the twotowns. There 
had long been local agitation in favor of 
making the turnpike a free highway, but it 
required the growth of automobile travel to 
bring about the change. Many touring parties 
use the road, because it is the only available 
pass through the Green Mountains in Ben- 
nington County. 

The turnpike era began near the close of the 
eighteenth century. Perhaps the first road of 
the kind was the famous Lancaster Pike, ex- 
tending from Philadelphia to Lancaster, a dis- 
tance of sixty-six miles. It was built in 1792 | 
by a company chartered for the purpose. It | 
has long been free from tolls, but it is still 
known by its old name. During the genera- 
tion that followed, many turnpike companies | 
obtained charters. A hundred years ago there | 
vere about two hundred of them in New 
ingland alone, and almost as many more in 
he State of New York. Some of the rates 
the New England turnpikes were as high 
s six and one-fourth cents a mile. The 
ivy of the turnpike ended, at least in that 
ut of the country, when the era of railroad 

tilding began. Gradually the towns took 
ver all the highways, improved and other- 
“ise, and for many years the toll gate, except 

the approach of a bridge, has been an un- 
uniliar sight in New England. It survived 
‘uch longer in the middle West and in the 
rder states; but the modern good-roads 
vement has brought a better era of highway 
astruction and management to all parts of 
® country. 

It is an interesting fact in the early history 
©. railroad building in the United States that | 
the conception of a railway was a modified | 
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| singing was proposed. 


toll road. One of the first railways, that be- 
tween Philadelphia and Lancaster, was built 
on this theory, and in places ran parallel to 
the famous old turnpike just mentioned. The 
queer little train was made up of many small 
coaches that looked much like the familiar 
stagecoaches of the period. The roadbed and 


the locomotive belonged to the state, but the | q 


coaches were the private property of individ- 
uals. Anyone who owned a coach, and was 
willing to pay the tolls, could attach it to 
the train. There was a specified rate by 
the mile for each car and each passenger. 
Fifteen miles an hour was the limit of speed 
that could be attained under the most favor- 
able conditions. The locomotive burned | 
wood, and the smoke and sparks flew back | 
in clouds on the unprotected passengers. | 
There were numerous covered bridges to 
cross. When the train reached one of them, 
the smokestack was lowered, and the whole 
train was smothered in a cloud that left every 
face and garment smutted. That kind of 
railway travel seems a long time off to most 
of us, but there are persons still living who 
can remember it. 
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fae heath hen, a hardy native game bird 
once common throughout southern New 
England, New York State, Long Island and 
New Jersey, is now found only on Martha’s 
Vineyard. Nothing but the earnest efforts of 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Commission 
in the past few years has saved the species 
from extinction. Six years ago there were not 
more than a score of the birds in existence, 
but the state set apart on the island an exten- 
sive area adapted to their feeding and nesting 
habits, established a patrol to protect them from | 
their natural enemies, and roused local public | 
sentiment in their behalf. In three years the | 
birds increased to about three hundred. Now | 
there are about five hundred of them, and they | 
are found over a wider area and in larger | 
numbers than for a generation. There is a | 
movement to increase their reservation on the 





| island to five thousand acres, and to establish 


other reservations, so that it will become pos- | 
sible to exchange birds between different locali- | 
ties, and thus add new vigor to the breeding | 
stock. 

The great enemies of the heath hen on 
Martha’s Vineyard have been hawks, and the 
prowling cats that the members of the summer 
colony leave behind them when they go back 
to their city homes. The forest fires also de- | 
stroy many female birds, for these are so much 
attached to their nest and eggs—or so stupid— | 
that they refuse to desert them, even in the | 
face of death. Whenever the heath hen leaves | 
her nest, she covers the eggs with sticks and 
leaves, as many ducks do. In coloring, the 
young birds so closely resemble their surround- 
ings that they are very hard to find, especially 
since, like the ruffed grouse, they hide under 
leaves or crouch close to the ground. Mr. E. 
H. Forbush, the state ornithologist of Massa- 
chusetts, says that the heath hen is ‘‘superior 
in every way to any foreign game bird that 
we are likely to introduce,’’ and urges the 
coéperation of the public in the work of 
restoring it to its former range, where the 
natural selection of centuries has fitted it to 
maintain itself. 
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AN OLD-TIME MINISTER’S BRIDE. 


HEN the unmarried pastor of a rural | 

congregation brings home a wife, the | 

event, even to-day, is of immediate | 
interest to the entire community. In old-time 
New England, when the minister was accepted | 
almost as a matter of course as the leading | 
man of the village, it was even more so. An 
interesting account is preserved, how, in| 
1799, the Rev. Leonard Woods brought home | 
his New Hampshire bride, the beautiful Miss | 
Wheeler. 


Under the direction of a committee of ladies, 
the parsonage was prepared and furnished. 
Then it was arranged t the officers of the 
church, the more prominent membe and | 
the intimate friends of the minister and their | 
wives should meet the couple at the town 
boundary, and escort them to the new home, | 
where they should be entertained. 

This programme caused an excessive flutter 
among the womenfolk, who had acquired 
locally a somewhat enviable reputation as | 
cooks, and no little rivalry arose as to who 
should pre what, and to whom should be 
intrusted the crowning delicacies of the feast. 
Dress was also an important Lg mee Miss 
Wheeler had been distinguished for - elegance 
as well as for beauty, and the good ladies were 
eager to show her { they understood what 
was fashionable and becomi Seldom had 
the village seamstress been so busy. 

‘“*On the appointed day, thirty chaises or 
more met at the rendezvous, the house in 
the parish, and as the clergyman and his bride 
drove up, after a hilarious welcome, the caval- | 
cade formed in line, with the three deacons and | 
their wives in front, and dashed over the road | 





| in gay procession to the new parsonage, where | 


an animated throng awaited them. After 
the ceremony of introduction to the young | 
madam, the crowd repaired to the tables, which | 
were loaded with every luxury. After supper, 
Mirth and good cheer | 
ruled the hour. | 
‘*Next Sunday Madam Woods walked out) 
bride in a green silk dress, a white satin | 
cardinal trimmed with white fur, a white) 
satin bonnet, and a gray fox murf and tippet.’’ | 
The handsome bride won and held the affec- 
tion of the parish; but there was nevertheless 


| ago, with pretty deference. The older woman 
| hesitated, although her eye twinkled. 


a sequel to this bridal display not wholly 
pes y For Parson Woods was notably close. 

e had caused criticism by selling superfluous 
Thanksgiving turkeys, cheeses, and other gifts 
bestowed upon himself, and hay bestowed upon 
his horse, and later the horse—itself a gift; 
so that when the white satin cloak became 
defaced and a subscription paper was started 
with the object of replacing it, there was some 
emur. Nevertheless, enough money and to 
spare was raised; and the ‘‘minister’s lady’’ 
oN for long afterward on every Sunday 
attired in the soberer and more durable elegance 
of a black satin cloak, trimmed with rich lace. 
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EXPLOSIVE TEMPERS. 
“: OW often do you beat your rugs?’’ an 
admirable New England housekeeper 
was asked by a young matron, not long 


**T’m ashamed to confess,’’ she admitted. 
**Oh, good!’’ exclaimed the y: er, impul- 
sively. ‘‘I was afraid it would oftener 


t Cb 
Your standard is sure to be higher than mine: 
but perhaps at least the difference won’t be 
crushing. Tell me—please—how often is it?’’ 
‘‘As often as my temper uires it,’’ said 
the other. ‘‘It’s too glorious an outlet for 
explosive feelings to waste. I suppose you’re 
horrified, my dear, but, really, the rugs don’t 
suffer, and neither do my family—who migh 
if I didn’t wreak my irritation where it w 
do instead of harm. ’’ 
xplosive tem may not be admirable, 
and temperamental explosions are not always 
so ha a en ; but at least they are 
always p le to soreness, sullenness, 
Seveding resentment, or cold anger. Mr. Arthur 
Compton-Rickett, in his recent study of William 
Morris, —that ‘‘jolly, vivid man,’’ as he terms 
him, —relates several new instances of Morris’s 
violent thunderclaps of temper and swiftly 
ensuing sunniness sweetness. Once, while 
he was painting, he was called from the room, | 
and presently his startled model heard him furi- 
ously anathematizing some one outside, whom 
he dismissed or ejec' and then returned a 
moment later boiling with wrath. He 
d not resume his work, but made wild 
dashes about the room, growling and mutter- 
ing, until at last, in a culminating access of 
rage, he took a flying kick at the door, and 
with a vast crashing and splintering, smashed 
in a panel. It was too much for his model’s 
nerves, and he started to flee; but that moment 
Morris, with his ire entirely gone now that the 
explosion was over, turned with a beaming 
smile, and assured him genially: 
‘“*Tt’s all right—it’s all right—but something 
had to give way!” 
® © 





AN ANCIENT PROFESSION. 


HAT is theage of dentistry? The dis- | 
coveries made by Professor Saville of | 
Columbia University during his exca- | 

vations in Ecuador prompt the question. The 
professor found many skulls, perhaps a thou- 
sand years or more old, of a type superior to 
the Aztecs. What was especially remarkable 
was that their teeth showed both gold and 
cement fillings. The New York Sun, in 
describing the find, says: 

The gold- filled teeth struck him as the| 
most unusual feature of his find. In Mexico | 
he had dug up skulls filled or ornamented with | 
stone, but he never before seen gold fillings | 
in a prehistoric skull. The gold was on the 
edges of the teeth, and had been applied from | 
the inside. It showed little on the outside, | 
so the ag my appeared to be less for orna- 
mentation for utility. Some of the teeth | 
were’ filled with cement. 

In all cases, whether the fillings were gold | 
or cement, the borings indicated that a tool | 
had been used that did the work possibly as | 
well as the instruments of the modern dentist. | 
Some of the teeth that had been loosened were | 
held together by gold bands. | 

| 
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THE CABMAN’S TIMEPIECE. 


HE average person is so indolent that it | 
is refreshing to read the following anec- | 
dote from Novellen-Schatz, of a man | 

who was noted for punctuality. 


When Rossini, the Italian composer, was | 
director of the Théatre Italien in Paris, he | 
used to attend the rehearsals every morning. | 
Precisely as the clock struck nine, he came out | 
of his house and hailed the nearest cab. 
Eventually a certain cabman noticed it, and 
was at the master’s door each morning. As 
soon as Rossini entered the cab, the driver 
would look at his watch, and then drive off at 
a good pace. This proceeding was repeated 
every day. Rossini often wondered whether 








| the driver looked at his watch to see how much 


time he had to get to the theatre. 

Finally one day he said, ‘‘My friend, why 
do you always look at your watch as soon as 
I enter your cab?’’ 

‘*Monsieur will pardon me,’’ replied the 
cabman, laughing, ‘‘but I do it to see whether 
my watch is right. ’’ 


FATHER TO THE MAN. 


R. John Purroy Mitchel, the new Mayor | 
M of New York, is very young, but his 
success as a politician has given him 
unusual self-assurance. Apropos of this, the 
Washington Star tells the following story of 
his boyhood: 


Mr. Mitchel, one summer, decided to work | 
during his vacation. Accordingly, he got a| 
job in a grocery. He was then about eight 

ears of age. 

After he had worked at the grocery a week 
or his uncle, meeting the old grocer, asked: | 

‘*Well, how are you getting along with 
Johnny at the store?’’ 

‘*T seem to please him,’’ said the old grocer, | 
with a grim smile. ‘‘I seem to please him.’’ 








CORONA 
SELF-BASTING 
ROASTER 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new subscription and 
50 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. 
Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight 


10 lbs. Shipped from Bellaire, Ohio, 
or Boston, Mass. 





The Corona Self-Basting Roaster will 
roast fowl, fish or meat to perfection. It 
makes old fowl and tough meat as tender 
as chicken, and prevents the shrinkage of 
the roast which always takes place in the 
ordinary roasting pan. It is also self- 
basting, and requires no watching. The 
Corona is the only one-piece Roaster with 
a hot-air jacket round the sides and bottom 
that will cook all roasts without danger of 
burning. It is made from a single sheet 
of steel, drawn out cold. 

There is not a seam or crack anywhere 
for the accumulation of grease; neither 
are there any separate pans or parts to 
clean. The bottom of the roasting-pan 
does not touch the floor of the oven, and 
every part is enameled alike—a hard, dura- 
ble, glossy surface. It is as easily cleaned 
as a plate, and can always be kept’ sweet 
and clean. The special construction of 
the cover causes the meat juices and steam 
which rise from the bottom of the Roaster 
to drop down again on the top of the roast, 
keeping the meat well basted. The only 
directions necessary are, light the fire, and 
the Corona will do the rest. Size 18x11, 
and 7% inches deep. 


Our Guarantee. We allow thirty days’ trial. 
If the Roaster is not perfectly satisfactory, it may 
be returned at our expense and the full purchase 
price will be refunded. 








PERFECTION 
VACUUM 
CLOTHES WASHER 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new subscription and 
$1.00 extra; or sold for $2.50. We 
will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. 





This wonderful device will actually wash 
a boilerful of clothes without the aid of 
hand labor in twenty minutes! It is one 
of our modern greatest labor-saving de- 
vices. It operates on the vacuum suction 
principle, and will force the water continu- 
ously through every fibre of the élothing, 
making it germ-proof and snowy white. 
All you have to do then is rinse, blue, and 
hang out to dry. It will wash any article 
of clothing, from the daintiest laces or 
sheerest lingerie, to the mechanic’s apron 
or overalls. 

It saves the wear and tear of the wash- 
board. It will last indefinitely, as there is 
nothing that can get out of order. Every 
Perfection Vacuum Clothes Washer is sold 
with the money-back guarantee that it will 
do everything we claim for it. It will fit 
inside any clothes boiler. It is also con- 
vertible into a suction washer for cleaning 
woolen blankets, flannels, etc. Descrip- 
tive circular sent upon request. 








SEND ORDERS TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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BENSDORPS 





ad is the cheapest © 
food in the world 


ROYAL DUTCH 


Seer oe itt 






ABSOLUTE PURITY 
Proved and 
ee Conceded 
Its Double Strength 
Means ® in Quantity 
to the Cup 


Samples on Request 






























‘SLADE’S 
SPICES 


Cream Tartar, Extracts, etc., 


Are ALL Pure, 
ALWAYS Pure, 
and Pure in ALL WAYS. 


THIS IS THE WAY WE STAND BACK OF OUR PRODUCT : Professor Allyn of the Westfield (Mass.) Board of Health 
a OUR GUARAN If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best certifies that SLADE’S Spices are “Absolutely Pure and Excellent,” being 


az based —cetum Bamety the dele as te oe ame or = ———- wins Fos particularly rich in those oils which make spices valuable. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU Refuse the doubtful—Ask for SLADE’S 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 9 | (4% 2207 can wel you. B. & 1. SLABE CO.. BOSTON. | 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 


makes the best and cheapest bread. It costs a few 
cents more than most flours—that is why it is cheapest. 
The trifle extra is your best investment because it en- 
ables us to produce by a scientific blending of finest 
wheats, a flour of great strength or water-absorbing 
power, and at the same time a more perfect flour for 
nourishment. Daniel Webster Flour has put new 
meaning into the bread question. It will bring more 
RESULTS than the best flour you have ever tried. 





DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR will make a Trade 
for any Grocer and a Reputation for any Cook 
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Four-Piece “Aluminum Kitchen” 
Will Make 12 Combinations 
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ALUMINUM is unquestionably the most desirable material for cooking utensils, and is fast superseding|[iron, tin, and [& 
7% enamel ware with up-to-date housewives. The utensils here offered are made of pure spun aluminum, without [& 
KA 


joints, seams, or soldered parts, and are of the very highest grade. This ware does not rust or form poisonous compounds 
with fruit acids or foods, and there is no plating to flake or wear off. It is not liable to scorch foods, is easily kept bright 
and clean, and with proper care will last a lifetime. 
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S * Li » t Off a8 a amg, om pe Ae aeination 

a I ed “Aluminum Kitchen,” wi -Year Guarantee 
peci imi er Certificate, will be given to Companion subscri- 
bers only for one new subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $3.50. In either case, we Deliver Free 
anywhere in the United States. New subscriptions already sent us cannot count on this Offer. 


” COMBINATION - Useful for Many Purposes 

Aluminum Kitchen HE Aluminum pieces, Numbers |, 2, 3, 4, when used either 
separately or in combination with one another, will make 

HIS combination outfit, of the dependable “ 1892” brand the kitchen utensils indicated below: 

Pure Spun Aluminum, has been well named “The Alu- 
minum Kitchen,” because of the unlimited number of useful No. 1. Windsor Kettle. No. 8. Egg Poacher. Using 
utensils that may be formed by different combinations of the No. 2. Pudding Pan. Number |, with Rack 
®@ individual pieces. If you have been planning to make a be- No. 3. Steaming Tray, with and Egg Cups. HEA) 
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ginning in fitting up your kitchen with this, the most satisfactory nontilting device. No. 9. Coffee Roaster. Using 
and durable ware known to-day, here is your opportunity to No. 4. Pie Plate. Numbers | and 3. 
get the equivalent of a very costly and complete outfit. No. 5. Deep Roaster. Using No.10. Bean Baker. Using 
6 
7 










Housewives who already have a few pieces of Aluminum Numbers | and 2. Numbers 2 and 4. 
. Stew Kettle. Using No. 11. Cooker and Steamer. 






will also find this a most desirable addition to their present No. 
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@) equipment. Our illustration is but a suggestion of the great Numbers | and 4. Using Numbers 1, 2 
possibilities of this outfit. Many other combinations will suggest No. 7. Cooker and Steamer. and 3. 
themselves when it is received and put to use. The manufac- Using Numbers |, 2, No. 12. Cereal Cooker. Using 
KH 4: turers’ 15-Year Guarantee Certificate accompanies each outfit. 3 and 4. Numbers I, 2 and 4. 
<=>) PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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